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Below: a clear message from May Day marchers in Saigon; 6,000 people 
joined this march, which was a new departure for the Vietnamese labour 
movement, long regarded as docile and inconsequential. A report by 
Bill Wingell, with more photographs, will appear in next week’s Peace 


News. 
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An interview with 


Zambia’s 


Foreign Minister 


Mr Simon Kapwepwe played a prominent part in the struggle for the 
break-up of the Central African Federation and Zambia’s subsequent 
emergence as an independent state. He has been Zambia’s Foreign 
Minister since October 1964 and has earned a reputation for integrity 


and forthrightness. 


After a recent visit to Canada he attended the Congress of the Socia:: ;t 
International in Stockholm and was passing through London on a return 
journey across the Atlantic, this time to the USA, when he granted this 


interview to John Papworth. 


Do you think the visit of the three re- 
presentatives of Mr Smith’s government 
to London for talks will result in a peace- 
ful outcome of the Rhodesian crisis? 


This is highly unlikely. In the immediate 
sense Mr Wilson has seriously infringed 
protocol by inviting these representatives 
here, and from a broader viewpoint the 
outcome of the talks can have only one 
of two possible results. Either Mr Wilson 
will be selling the African people down 
the river or the talks will break down. 


Can you be more explicit on the point 
you make about protocol? 


Certainly. Mr Smith’s legal status is that 
of the leader of a rebel government 
against the British Crown. The sole con- 
stitutional link the Crown retains in 
Rhodesia is with Sir Humphrey Gibbs, 
the Governor General. Any moves Mr 
Wilson makes to communicate with Mr 
Smith can only be made through Sir 
Humphrey. By ignoring the Governor 
General and inviting Mr Smith’s repre- 
sentative direct, Mr Wilson is not only 
guilty of constitutional impropriety, he 
is acknowledging Mr Smith’s position 
as head of a government and committing 
an important act of de facto recognition. 


Do you see no way at all in which these 
talks can contribute to a settlement with- 
out violence? 

Well, violence could easily be avoided if 
there were agreement about “one man 
one vote”! But that seems very unlikely 
at present. 


Do you then regard violence as in- 
evitable? 


Oh no. If the British government would 
take an active part in persuading the 
United Nations to enforce an interna- 
tional trade and arms boycott against 
Mr Smith’s government it would very 
ae collapse without any bloodshed at 
all. 

It seems very strange indeed that Mr 
Wilson should be so reluctant to adopt 
this course. 

Perhaps he is afraid the Conservatives 
would be able to rally opposition against 
him on the grounds that he was betray- 
ing our “ kith and kin”? 

It was a Conservative prime minister, 
Sir Alec Douglas Home, who assured us 
that Britain was committed to ensuring 
the establishment of democratic govern- 
ment in Rhodesia. Mr Wilson gave 
similar assurances during the last two 
elections, and assured the House of 
Commons he had no intention of “ selling 
the Africans down the river.” If he fails 
to keep his word here he will indeed be 
guilty of betraying his own “kith and 
kin.” Democracy in Rhodesia is essential 
today for the security of the Europeans 
there. If it is not established the situa- 
tion will inevitably become volcanic and 
neither the Europeans nor their children 
will enjoy any kind of security, for they 
will find they are sitting on a volcano 
which one day will inevitably erupt. 
I hope the British government will show 
it has sufficient statecraft to foresee such 
an eventuality. 


No taxation without consultation 


The new selective employment tax has 
made many enemies very quickly. Per- 
haps some of the doom-laden forecasts 
about its effects are exaggerated; but 
not for some time has a government 
measure caused so much protest in so 
short a time, or virtually united the 
press (from the Daily Telegraph to the 
Morning Star) against it. 

The tax is supposed to benefit manu- 
facturing industry, which is said to be 
short of labour, at the expense of ser- 
vice industries, which are said to have 
too much labour and to have paid too 
little tax in the past. The critics of 
the tax tend to deny that manufacturing 
industry is so badiy off for labour, or 
services so well supplied; and they 


argue that the placing of specific in- 
dustries into taxable or ‘ premium ” cate- 
gories has been done in an arbitrary 
and inflexible manner. They say that 
the tax will not necessarily encourage 
labour to move where it is most needed; 
by paying a premium indiscriminately 
to manufacturing industry, it may even 
encourage hoarding of labour there; 
there is no guarantee (except the threat 
of action by the Prices and Incomes 
Board) that some businesses will not 
raise their prices; other businesses may 
be pushed to the wall; charities and the 
arts will be badly hit; the tax does not 
discriminate in favour of exports; and 


so on. 
The Chancellor is firmly resisting claims 


for exemptions and individual griev- 
ances, and so we shall have to wait and 
see how the new measure works out in 
practice. And this is the problem which 
most concerns us. How does it happen 
that a measure like this, which can have 
serious effects on people’s jobs, on the 
cost and standard of living, and on the 
way we live, can be introduced without 
any previous discussion or chance of 
amendment? It is, for instance, being 
forecast that tinned food will replace 
fresh food in cafes and restaurants to 
an even greater extent than it has done 
already. This may seem a trivial objec- 
tion, when the national interest demands 
a strong pound; but in our view the 
quality of life is one of the things poli- 


tics should be about, and governments 
should not have the right to impose 
measures which have such wide-ranging 
effects without any consultation. 

For where is the great national debate 
when it comes to actual deeds? Just as 
the great national debate on defence 
vanished into thin air with the publica- 
tion of the Defence White Paper, so will 
this budget present us with an accom- 
plished fact, against which we can only 
protest. The party system in the House 
of Commons will make sure there is no 
effective revolt there. The great national 
debate on economic affairs is in effect 
the progress round the country of Harold 
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The puppets 


I'd like Michael Kustow (April 29) to 
know of at least one person’s response 
to his “ happening” on Easter Monday. 
Having stood in the crowd for the eighth 
successive year hoping for something 
other than the usual boredom and frus- 
tration that anti-climaxes the Easter 
march in the Square, I definitely felt the 
whole movement had had it by about 4 
pm. It was only mild curiosity about 
the announced puppets that kept me 
there after that time. 

Then came the revelation. From the 
moment the performance began, I knew 
that we were on to a good thing. The 
general ennui was suddenly dispersed 
and attention was riveted on the pup- 
pets; the Square came to life for the 
first time that afternoon. And I for 
one realised the movement has an in- 
valuable method of communication at 
its fingertips. It must be developed until 
all its dramatic, satirical, informative 
potentialities are realised. 

Laurie Edmonds, 

12 Harwood Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 


Umbrella movement 


Peggy Duff asks (May 6) whether CND 
can survive as the core of a peace move- 
ment that is not just a minority group. 
She says that this depends on three 
things - whether the umbrella can con- 
tinue to shelter very diverse groups: 
whether such an umbrella can put for- 
ward a political programme that can 
hold them together; and whether such 
an umbrella can challenge the consensus 
of contemporary politics. I think that the 
very nature of the umbrella forces one 
to the conclusion that CND cannot sur- 
vive as a viable movement in its present 
form. 

I have been working on the analysis of 
questionnaires that were completed on 
the 1965 march, and comparing them 
with the same questionnaire that was 
given out at the Danish CND march in 
Germany. I think that the comparison 
points to some of the things that are 
wrong with CND. In several ways the 
Danish Kampagnen mod Atomvaben is 
healthier, and this seems to be directly 
related to the type of organisation. 
CND is an umbrella organisation, but 


KmA is much more specific and has 
greater ties with its supporters. 

At present the limitations of the umbrel- 
la organisation are greater than the uses. 
The strain shows not only at marches, 
but also in policy. Far from maintaining 
a mainstream political programme, we 
end up with policies that are patently 
the product of elaborate compromises 
to all quarters of the movement and 
little else. 

Further, the umbrella structure makes 
it impossible for the centre of CND to 
elaborate policy and educate the move- 
ment to this policy. An organisation 
without membership inevitably has 
tenuous contact with its supporters. One 
of the most distressing findings of our 
1965 survey was that only one group 
held consistent and articulate views - 
the Communists. The rest might be mid- 
dle class and fairly high up the educa- 
tional ladder, but their knowledge of 
foreign affairs was little and their poli- 
tical views bore little relation to the 
policy of CND. For instance, less than 
a third of the march was unilateralist, 
and more than half were plain multila- 
teralist, Geneva agreements and all. If 
this indicates nothing else, it certainly 
shows a deplorable failure of internal 
education. 

It can be argued that a large, impressive 
and strong movement thrives on an um- 
brella organisation. But a small move- 
ment on the decline is in no position 
to afford such a luxury. The correspon- 
dence page of Peace News is good evi- 
dence of the fact that the umbrella leaks 
rather badly at present. It is an inefficient 
way of organising the movement as it 
stands, and it becomes increasingly im- 
possible to challenge the consensus of 
contemporary politics above the babble 
of dissent within our own camp. 

A peace movement should be doing four 
things: it should be recruiting people to 
its particular commitments; it should 
be educating its recruits; it should be ac- 
tivating them as well; and it should 
be directing this movement toward long- 
term aims and short-term means in the 
light of a coherent policy. 

Luckily, recruitment is still an automatic 
process, but it might not be for all 
time. In 1965 over a quarter of the march 
were newcomers to the peace movement. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


When President Eisenhower visited Lon- 
don and had that famous interview on 
the telly with Prime Minister Macmillan 
(“If the people don’t get peace they 
will throw us out,” he said) I recall his 
daily schedule was announced in the 
press, and people gathered in the streets 
to cheer him as he passed. By compari- 
son, Mr McNamara’s visit last week was 
an exercise in back door diplomacy; he 
came and went like a thief in the night. 
Even though only two Committee of 100 
members were able to get into his 
presence to give him an earful, the fact 
that officialdom was so worried about pos- 
sible public reaction to his presence is at 
least a point from which the Committee 
and other peace action groups can surely 
derive some encouragement. 
* » = 


My reaction to the news of the admirably 
well-timed visit to Saigon of the group 
of American pacifists (as reported in 
Peace News on May 6) is principally one 
of shame that we in Britain have failed 
so far to send a similar group. 


I saw The War Game recently and came 
out at least with a very full awareness 
of the dilemma confronting the BBC 
on whether or not to show it. There is 
nothing in the BBC charter which 
authorises it to promote mass hysteria 
among the population at large, and since 
two people fainted and other members 
of the small audience showed signs of 
physical distress, I suppose a sudden TV 
showing could have some rather un- 
me 2 consequences in a great many 
mes. “ Not as unpleasant as the bomb 
itself,” I can hear one of my friends 
replying. 
Perhaps not, but it betrays an inade- 
quate grasp of elementary psychology to 
suppose that people generally would re- 
spond to seeing it by joining the peace 


movement and electing Peggy Duff as 
Britain’s first woman prime minister. 
Modern man has “supped full with 
horrors,’ and under the stimulus of 
The War Game he is just as likely to 
decide to add his mite to creating a few 
more, and to opt for a hectic round of 
frenzied socially-catastrophic self-indul- 
gence while the going is good. Certainly 
those who want to see the film should 
be free to do so; but I wondered, as I 
left the National Film Theatre, why 
nobody was using this golden opportunity 
to distribute some peace leaflets. 
* * * 


There is a quite hilarious description by 
Tom Driberg in the current Encounter of 
an exchange between Dame Edith Sit- 
well and her father confessor during 
her terminal illness. He had called hop- 
ing to hear her last confession, but Dame 
Edith was sure she was not going to 
die yet. The priest, a lean and hungry 
looking man, sat by her bed and she, 
not feeling at all inclined to pious 
conversation, kept her eyes closed and 
pretended to be asleep. But she did open 
one eye, Tom Driberg recounts, and 
later told him she saw the priest surrepti- 
tiously helping himself to the cat's bis- 
cuits, 
e * i 


One of the most horrible parts of the 
moors murder trial was the behaviour 
of the Public Prosecutor. I have no 
doubt that Elwyn Jones is a humane and 
civilised man, but was his bullying and 
prodding of the wretched man in the 
dock very much different to the way the 
insane used to be teased behind bars 
by visitors a century ago just for some- 
thing called “fun”? It is surely not 
necessary to read the textbooks to recog- 
nise that a man who can coolly perpetrate 
deeds that enable the newspapers to have 
a Roman holiday in psychopathology is 
sick. Horrible as his deeds are, he needs 
our love and compassion. To give him 
less, to vilify and scorn him at a public 
trial, is merely to confirm that the real 
guilt for his crimes is upon us all, 
whether we are judge, prosecutor or 


onlooker. 
JOHN PAPWORTH. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


That figure has probably been the same 
ever since 1958, and there is no reason 
to believe that it was not the same in 
1966. Most of these new marchers will 
never become more involved for the sim- 
ple reason that no attempt is being made 
to involve them. Instead, they are con- 
fronted with a series of left wing bun- 
fights and leave, disenchanted, on Easter 
Monday. 


It is impossible to involve newcomers un- 
til there is a clear consensus concerning 
a political programme, which the present 
structure cannot attain. There also seems 
to be a genuine lack of imagination. 
Capturing the left wing of the Labour 
Party is a rather specific goal that should 
be left to dedicated committee men, not 
a mass movement. What has happened to 
that marvellous project called Mankind 
2000? Of all the imaginative ideas that 
the peace movement has thrown up, 
this was by far the most positive - yet 
the idea is scarcely known to any out- 
side the executive of ICDP. What has 
happened to the ideas about interna- 
tional co-operation between peace move- 
ments? We share almost everything in 
common with other movements except 
policy, which remains parochial if not 
plain chauvinistic. 


These marchers in different countries are 
the same generation. They have the same 
social background, the same ideals, the 
same ways of campaigning. These similar. 
ities are not a tribute to international 
peace movement co-operation. The simi- 
larities exist because similar people with 
similar worries have reacted to global 
events. They share a common emotion. 


This is precisely what enabled CND to 
maintain its umbrella for so long. I 
doubt whether it was ever a single 
political ideal that held the movement 
together, so much as a common emo- 
tional response to an impossible situa- 
tion of nuclear testing. That emotion 
no longer exists and we must now work 
for a common political ideal, which could 
and should be international and not 
limited to the problems of disarmament 
or nuclear testing of just one nation. 


All this would be merely destructive if 
it did not lead to any policy recommen- 
dations. They are quite simple: CND 
should fold up its umbrella and become 
a normal organisation with membership. 


There is a long controversy behind that 
one, but the objections to membership 
should not be as great in 1966 as they 
were in 1963. This would ensure the 
voluntary exclusion of those who in 
Peggy Duff’s words ‘are more anxious 
to ban CND than the bomb.” It would 
also ensure an efficient communication 
channel between the centre of the move- 
ment and its supporters. 


Such a CND with membership would 
also be equipped to provide a political 
programme that is not a hotch-potch of 
strained compromises but a clear policy 
dealing with long-term goals and short- 
term means. Too often we have chosen 
either one or the other. At present there 
is too much concentration on short-term 
means and a neglect of some of the posi- 
tive long-term goals we should be imag- 
ining. 

Robin Jenkins, 

Peace Research Centre, 

7 Common Garden Street, Lancaster. 


While agreeing with the attitude Ron 
Huzzard proposes (Peace News, April 
29) that CND adopt toward the Labour 
Party, his and Peter Cadogan’s sugges- 
tion of a change of name must be 
rejected. Does Peter Cadogan really be- 
lieve a “pacified” CND would attract 
mass support? Does Ron Huzzard really 
believe his watered-down policies would 
revitalise the peace movement? 


When CND was formed Britain had a 
bomb. It still has a bomb. We used to 
demonstrate at bases. The bases are still 
here. Some of us told people about the 
RSGs. The RSGs are still there. I pray 
that the peace movement's strategists 
will one day wake up to the fact that 
we've still got nuclear weapons. They’re 
still being tested; and they'll blow us all 
to pieces if we don’t get rid of them. 


I used to dislike intensely the slogan 
“ban the bomb.” Nowadays I cherish it. 
Is anyone else still in CND to ban the 
bomb, or am I the sole survivor of a 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament? 
Tony Hetherington, 

Vice-Chairman YCND, 

47 Teilo Street, Liverpool 8. 


Whose dilemma? 


The dilemma Bob Overy speaks of in 
his letter (May 6) is his, and not the 
anarchists’. As he writes, ‘‘One cannot 
ignore the politicians,’ but there seems 
to be no difficulty in ignoring the actual 
claims and arguments of anarchists on 
the nature of the state, political power 
and war (e.g. Peggy Duff's article, “ The 
Umbrella Movement,” same issue). 


If this is so the fault must lie in some 
measure with the anarchists and the 
style of their Easter activity. That a 
historical social movement and_philo- 
sophy should be seen in terms of “the 
end of the road for the politically dis- 
illusioned” is regrettable on all ac- 
counts. 


I would like to mention in this context a 
leaflet distributed by myself and other 
individuals on the first and last days 
of the march. We attempted to set out in 
it what, in our view, are the essentials 
of the anarchist case with reference to 
action for peace: that war is the outcome 
of the predominance of a _ particular 
kind of human relationship and will not 
be abolished until the kind of relation- 
ships which give rise to it are also abol- 
ished. In Randolph Bourne's words, 
“War has an immemorial tradition and 
heredity only because the State has a 
long tradition and heredity. But they 
are inseparably and functionally joined.” 
For a statement of the principle charac- 
teristics of ‘‘ statedirected” behaviour, 
read Martin Buber’s essay ‘Society and 
the State” (reprinted in Anarchy 54). 
This leaflet was distributed in association 
with our banner, ‘The State Is Your 
Enemy.” 


The particular politician who is currently 
presented as being “at the centre of 
power” - in a kind of necessary collu- 
sion between voters and parties - is es- 
sentially irrelevant to anarchism, and 
emotions of disappointment or joy over 
his utterances are perhaps appropriate 
for the “ politically disillusioned " peace 
activist, but not to anarchists. 

Peter Ford, 

102 Stotfold Road, Arlesey, Beds. 


Bob Overy writes: 1 understand that 
statements of Harold Wilson are irrele- 
vant to anarchism; but I can’t believe 
that anarchists are indifferent to them. 


African writers 


Once more I must take issue with your 
contributor Arthur Arnold (March 6). 
Certainly Nigeria is the home of a great 
proportion of the most brilliant and 
fertile of African writers, and no one 
would dispute that perhaps the two most 
consistently great African writers, Wole 
Soyinka and China Achebe, are Nigeri- 
ans. But Mr Arnold’s dismissal of the 
rest of English-speaking Africa’s authors, 
save William Conton, is in my view 
nonsense. The Kenyan novelist James 
Ngugi won the first prize in the English 
language section of the recent World 
Festival of Negro Art for his extremely 
moving novel Weep Not Child, and he 
has had several other fine works pub- 
lished. Mugo Gatheru, Rebecca Njau, and 
Joseph Kariuki are three other excellent 
Kenyan authors. From Ghana comes that 
most sensitive of writers, Mrs Efua 
Sutherland, Ellis Komey and J. C. de 
Graft, and. from Tanzania Fohert 
Shabaan (although he is a writer chiefly 
of Swahili). Among African South Afri- 
cans, there are such major writers as 
Ezekiel Mphahlele, Thomas Mofo'n (ac. 
tually from Basutoland), Noni Jabaru, 
Alex_La Guma, Peter Abrahams, Rich- 
ar Rive, James Jolobe and A. C. Jor- 
an. 

Antony Steel, 

211 Hampstead Way, London NWI11. 


The first protest 


Peter Neville (May 6) was right to point 
out that the anarchists have always been 
unilateralist, but wrong to claim that 
the first protest against the bomb was 
published in the anarchist paper War 
Commentary in 1945. 

Anarchist, pacifist, and some socialist 
papers all protested in 1945, but the 
first protest appeared in the pamphlet 
by Bob Edwards called War on the 
People, which was published by the 
Independent Labour Party in 1943 (see 
The Disarmers by Christopher Driver, 
pp 12-13). 

Nicholas Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, London NW3. 
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30 years’ jail for drugs expert 
on marijuana charge 


On March 11 of this year, Dr Timothy F. Leary was convicted in a Texas 
court on two marijuana charges and sentenced to a maximum of 30 
years imprisonment and a fine of $30,000. The marijuana was never 
actually in his possession. It was discovered on the person of his 18-year- 
old daughter Susan. She was carrying a snuff-box full of marijuana that 
would sell on the open market for between $10 and $15. She has received 
an indefinite sentence which could result in six years in prison. 

Dr Leary is world famous for his research into the effects of the psyche- 
delic drugs such as LSD and marijuana. He is also known to the US 
“ authorities ” as an opponent of the Vietnam war. The following article 
largely consists of statements made by Dr Leary, at a press conference 
after his trial. They are taken from a report which appeared in the New 
York paper, the “ East Village Other.” Outlining the points of his legal 
case and aspects of his personal philosophy, Dr Leary says: “I have the 
right to follow my own spiritual method.” 


“Besides the technical and legal aspects 
of my case in Laredo, we developed 
three lines of defence. First, that I 
have the constitutional right to follow 
my own spiritual method, spiritual goals; 
second, that I have the right to pursue 
knowledge in my research. The third 
is that I have the right to raise my 
family in my home according to my own 
beliefs. I believe that all of these facts 
are guaranteed to me under the Con- 
stitution as long as there is no clear 
danger evident by my behaviour. All 
three of these constitutional rights hinge 
on the fourth issue that marijuana is 
harmless. 

“The question as to whether marijuana 
smoking is harmful was raised at my 


Tom McGrath 


Leary and 


Leary’s case has excited a considerable 
amount of protesting comment in the 
United States and there has been talk 
of inserting a full-page advertisement 
in the New York Times protesting 
against the drug laws and Leary’s stiff 
sentence. This would be signed by a 
sufficient number of “ respected ” names 
to carry some weight with the US 
“ authorities.” But Harvey M. Matusow 
commented in the East Village Other: 
“The swift sentencing of Dr Timothy 
Leary came in the same week that At- 
torney General Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach ordered the W. E. B. Du Bois Clubs 
to register with his oftice as a subversive 
group. 

“The two events were unrelated accord- 
ing to the general press, which seems 
to have overlooked the basic underlying 


ame 


at 


Dr iimothy Leary 


trial,” Leary said. ‘‘The habitual use 
of any form of energy is probably harm- 
ful. If marijuana is used in large quan- 
tities, continuously, it could probably 
cause harm. But still, the use of mari- 
juana is much less harmful than that of 
alcohol or nicotine. 


“ At the trial both our expert witnesses 
answered the question about marijuana 
leading to other drug addiction. Dr 
Joel Fort, the director of the Special 
Problems Centre at San Francisco, who’s 
been for three years the United Nations’ 
full time consultant on drugs, and who's 
worked for two years at Lexington, gave 
the most convincing testimony. He said 
that in the 40s, after marijuana was 
made illegal, there was some correlation 


between marijuana and heroin because 
the black market had both commodities 
and tended to associate the two. Dr. Fort 
went on to say that in the 50s and 60s 
there was almost no correlation between 
the two substances and indeed the ener- 
giser drugs, the pep pills, are more 
closely associate with heroin addiction 
than marijuana. 

“There are about 100,000 heroin addicts 
in the United States. The number of 
people who use marijuana is estimated 
to be between three and 10 million. 
Of course it’s hard to get an accurate 
census on this. The sociological studies 
that have been done in the last year or 
two say that between 15% and 20% of 
all college students in all universities 
across the country have used marijuana 
at one time or another during their 
college careers. Obviously there are 
many, Many people who use marijuana 
that are not involved in heroin. 

“Tt’s also true of course that most 
heroin addicts take liquor, nicotine, and 
almost anything they can get. 

“One interesting aspect of the trial was 
that the judge used the word narcotics 
everytime he talked about marijuana. 
ae atmosphere was that of a narcotics 
rial.” 

The judge allowed a considerable amount 
of testimony on the sincerity and pro- 


_ductivity of Leary’s religious and scienti-. 


fic activities. It was disclosed at the 
trial that he published 42 articles and 
four books on the religious and scientific 
activity aspects of psychedelic drugs. In 


addition there were several witnesses at 
the trial who corroborated these scienti- 
fic and religious activities. The judge, 
US District Justice Ben C. Connally, did 
not, however, allow this evidence to be 
heard or considered by the jury. 


Leary said that he felt that “the impli- 
cations of this case regardless of how 
it might turn out are going to be great. 
They are going to have a large effect on 
not only our drug legislation but on the 
law enforcement and court-room pro- 
cesses. I want to make it clear that 
we are not pushing for wide sale or 
indiscriminate use of marijuana. We 
are not leading a crusade for the legali- 
sation of marijuana. It’s our feeling that 
psychedelic drugs should be licensed so 
that responsible, thoughtful American 
citizens who can demonstrate that they 
are prepared to use these substances 
should be able to use them in their 
work, home life, or processes of self 
growth. The analogy would be very much 
like a pilot’s licence or an auto licence.” 


A committee to raise money for the 
long, expensive fight to the Supreme 
Court was set up by William M. Hitch- 
cock. The committee includes many 
notables in the psychiatric and neuro- 
pharmacological fields. Entitled the 
Timothy Leary Defence Fund, the com- 
mittee has set up headquarters in suite 
449, at 866 UN Plaza in New York. 


Financial contributions are urgently 
needed, Literature is available upon 
request. 


the psychedelic revolution 


reason for both actions - the student pro- 
tests of the war in Vietnam. Some people 
in Washington have convinced them- 
selves of the ‘ fact’ that all students who 
are against the war in Vietnam are also 
marijuana smokers, LSD users, and 
follow a new breed of psychedelic com- 
munism. An FBI official, in referring to 
American youth, has said, ‘the evil of 
the Communist, beatnik, peacenik con- 
spiracy ... those dirty non-conformists 
who smoke marijuana and revel in free- 
sex...’” 


In this country, the use of marijuana, 
hashish and other cannabis derivatives 
seems to be becoming more widespread 
and perhaps more “respectable.” At 
least the police seem to have stopped 
making so many arrests for actual pos- 
session of the drug. In the last few 
weeks I have seen/smelt several people 
smoking hashish in the street, on top 
of buses, in pubs etc. This is not being 
done furtively: one man I saw, on the 
underground, burned a lump of hashish, 
stuck some cigureltte papers together and 
rolled up a “joint” in full view of 
several sniffing commuters. The BBC 
recently ran a programme on marijuana 
which dealt with the drug sympathetical- 
ly. This was quite a breakthrough. 


LSD is, however, a different case. There 
was recently a large black market in 
the drug in London. The police have 
arrested one man for possessing the 
drug, presumably on the grounds that 
it is stolen property, for it is not yet 
on the dangerous drug lists in this coun- 
try. I hope to write more about this 
case in a future issue of the paper. 


But to return, for the moment, to Dr 
Leary: ‘During the last five years we 
have witnessed a psychedelic revoiution. 
“Tt is estimated that well over a hun- 
dred thousand Americans have taken 
the timeiess voyage through their sys- 
tems - have had the veil of symbolic 
iNusion lifted for a few hours. The next 
decade is going to be the most exciting 
period in human history. 

“It started four thousand years ago 
with natives using Soma plants in the 
Himalayas of India . . . We have never 


tried to make the point that LSD is 
good for anything. LSD can be a very 
dangerous experience to some people 
because it can imprint fear and you can 
go on afterwards, living in fear, for 
many days after the drug has worn off. 
It’s nothing to rush into ill-prepared.” 
Those last remarks just about sum up 
my own reactions to the amount of 
“amateur” LSD sessions that have been 
held in Britain recently. Leary spoke 
them at a lecture sponsored by the Cas. 
talia Foundation, headed by Dr Leary 
and Dr Richard Alpert, in New York. 
The Castalia Foundation plans to insti- 
tute methods of running psychedelic 
sessions without the use of drugs by 
means of meditation and training. Leary 
and Alpert were both expelled from the 
Harvard faculty in 1961 for conducting 
experiments involving students. Since 
that time they have published the Psy- 
chedelic Review and related writings, 
conducted a research group in Mexico 
and regular sessions at the Castalia 
Foundation in New York. They are by 
no means the furthest-out advocates of 
LSD in America. While they are attempt- 
ing to find means of inducing the LSD 
experience without actually taking the 
drug, another advocate, head of an or- 
ganisation cailing itself the Neo-Ameri- 
can Church, wants to have LSD accepted 
as the True Host (the Native American 
Indian Church uses peyote as a sacra- 
ment under the law). 

I know from previous reactions to an 
editorial Peace News ran on marijuana 
that many readers of this paper are very 
opposed to the use of drugs. In the case 
of Dr Leary, whether you would condone 
his beliefs or not is beside the point. 
The sentence he has received is mon- 
strous. I hope that some kind of petition 
to the American authorities involved in 
the case can be drawn up by people in 
the medical profession in this country. 
Personaliy I think the marijuana/LSD 
issue could lead to basic changes in the 
social pattern of this country and the 
United States. 

Dr Alpert has pointed out that LSD, 
which is the most powerful mind-altering 
substance known to man, presents a new 


fact for our society. It has been used 
therapeutically with alcoholics, drug 
addicts, autistic children and psychoneu- 
rotics, with dramatic results. Experi- 
ments which he and Leary conducted 
with prisoners are credited with having 
reduced recidivism from 80% to less than 
20%. It has also been shown that LSD 
can alter the perception of terminal 
cancer patients in such a way as to 
alleviate their fear of dying. But Alpert 
maintains that the possible uses of the 
drug should be seen in a wider context 
than this. 

Among the “private explorers” of the 
drug, there are a large number of re- 
ligious leaders of all faiths, scientists in 
both the social and natural science, 
writers, artists, performers, educators, 
students, businessmen, housewives, mys- 
tics, lawyers, socialites and, of course, 
“beatniks.” “In the overwhelming 
majority of cases, Alpert claims, where 
LSD was taken in a supportive setting 
and with suitable preparation, the re- 
sults according to reports from the sub- 
jects themselves have been almost a 
unanimity of conviction that LSD re 
sulted in an enrichment of their life 
experience and a greater sense of satis. 
faction.” (Lionel Olay, Los Angeles Free 
Press, April 1). 

“With some of those people, Dr Alpert 
reports, the experience has provided this 
increased satisfaction spiritually; with 
others by helping their marriage to 
achieve new depth and meaning; while a 
great many claimed an increased ability 
to experience each day more fully and 
with a sense of increased awareness.” 
(Ibid.) 

And Dr Leary sas said: “ No matter how 
powerful the drugs are that science 
comes up with, the scientists themselves 
have got to take the drugs, because 
they’re going to have to learn from the 
inside how consciousness is changed.” It 
seems to me this kind of approach to 
science might eventually be more fruit- 
ful to mankind than, say, approaches to 
the science of weaponry. A pity America 
is putting so much effort in one direction 
and imprisoning those who are attempt- 
ing to move in another. 


J 
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THE MOORS MURDERS 


Tom McGrath writes: Despite the large 
amount of newsprint devoted to them in 
the last few weeks, and the extensive 
reports on the court case, we still know 
very little about the inner workings of 
Ian Brady and Myra Hindley . why they 
murdered in so calculating a manner, 
how they developed from children to 
the child-murdering adults they became. 
It seems obvious from most newspaper 
accounts that both of them had very 
unsettled childhoods, but beyond that 
very little can be established with cer- 
tainty. One newspaper carried accounts 
of how Brady as a child liked to push 
cats to their death from the top of high 
buildings, how Myra was unnecessarily 
brutal in combat at her local judo club, 
and so on. Obviously little store can be 
put on these stories unless strong corro- 
boration is found for them: acquain- 
tances of the notorious are prone to 
exaggeration. As a boy I performed, with 
the aid of a friend, death operations on 
caterpillars, but I haven't yet murdered 
any children. 


“Think” articles on the personalities of 
the murderers have likewise been un- 


satisfactory - usually telling more about 
the fantasies of the writers than the 
people written about. Several commen- 
tators, for example, made much of the 
fact that although Myra stared at Brady 
all of the time he was giving his evi- 
dence, he never looked at her once when 
she was giving hers. There could be 
several million possible reasons for this 
that wouldn't corroborate the pet theory 
that Brady has a “ psychopathic” per- 
sonality and Myra an ‘“‘hysteric” one. 
Maurice Richardson in the Observer in- 
serted a sentence at the end of a para- 
graph, full of overtones but with no 
further amplification, wanting to know 
why we called them Myra and Brady. 


There were, however, some interesting 
thoughts: Richardson pointed out that 
if Brady’s urge to kill preceded his 
Philosophising about it, Nazism might 
have given him a philosophy and social 
group he could associate with and gain 
social assent for his actions from; a 
psychologist writing in the Sunday Times 
drew attention to the psychological “ dis- 
tance” that must separate the sadistic 
killer from his victim (so that the killer 


te aaa will be no statements while the talks continue” - Whitehall 
official. 


cannot put himself in his victim’s posi- 
tion and sympathise with him) and noted 
that a similar distancing effect operated 
in the use of nuclear weapons. Most com- 
mentators agreed it was a great pity 
that the court procedure did not allow 
for a depth exploration of the couple and 
felt that some kind of psychiatric investi- 
gation would be extremely useful. 

Important, some might say dangerous, 
side-issues were raised by the trial. 
There was the question of newspaper 
ethics, including press coverage of all 
the gory details of the murders and the 
News of the World’s contract with the 
main witness for the prosecution, David 
Smith. It was argued that there is a 
substantial amount of ‘ imitative” 
crime: in other words, future killers 
might gain some of their inspiration 
from reports of the moor murders, just 
as Brady probably gleaned a few ideas 
from his collection of Nazi books. 
Brady’s collection raised again the sub- 
ject of censorship: could it not be that 
Brady was pushed closer to his terrible 
crimes by his readings of Nazi atrocities 
and the ideas of the Marquis de Sade? 
And, of course, the case brought new de- 
mands for reintroducing the death pen- 
alty. Some of the people who wrote on 
the trial said that without the death 
penalty, the verdict day came as an anti- 
climax in the court. Relatives of one of 
the victims of the murderers started a 
petition for the reintroduction of hang- 


ing. 
This talk of more censorship and death 
punishment conflicts head-on with calls 
for more rigorous attempts at under- 
standing the criminal mind, but no-one 
seems ready to admit this. Despite several 
assertions that we all carry some of 
the violence of the murderer within us, 
no-one is keen to admit that although 
reports of murder cases might influence 
a few to imitate the crime, many more 
people might be able to work out their 
taboo emotions through reading them. 
And, in this particular case, the murder. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


“Twenty-seven Americans was killed in 

Vietnam today. Two hundred Vietnamese 

was killed. Man, its terrible. I don’t like 

to hear about people being killed. Not 

anybody . . . America’s a white man’s 

Tees They got more to fight for than 
ave,” 


That's the kind of talk you won't hear 
over your TV set during Cassius Clay’s 
visit to this country. And you probably 
won't read much more of it in the news- 
papers: a ban has been put on political 
and religious questions at Clay inter- 
views. The TV ban results from con- 
tract difficulties which result from Clay’s 
tieup with American capitalism which, 
of course, helps to maintain racialism 
and imperialism, and so on... 


Saigon, Tuesday: Five people were killed 
and 29 wounded when caught in street 
shooting following an explosion in the 
centre of Saigon. The five dead were all 
Vietnamese . . . four women and one 
child. Eight of the wounded were Ameri- 
cans. 


“A US spokesman said there was no 
evidence of Viet Cong fire in the half- 
hour ‘battle’ that followed the detona- 
tion of a mine in the Suzie Wong tail- 
ors’ shop in the city’s main square. 


“He said that after one MP opened fire 
other MPs thought they were being fired 
on and began spraying the streets with 
machine gun and automatic weapons 
fire...” (Evening Standard). 


About the only shred of comfort we 
can derive from this news is that it 


might convince even more Americans 
that this is an insane war. 


* * “ 


From what I can gather the scare head- 
line in The Times last week - “ COM- 
MUNISTS SMUGGLING ARMS INTO 
GREECE; 60,000 sporting guns are re- 
ported” - was based on fiction. Two 
Greek repatriates from Russia, “ former 
Communist guerrillas,” have been jailed 
on a charge of smuggling 14 repeating 
guns from the Soviet Union, another 
repatriate has been arrested for smug. 
gling in 16 shotguns and 66 lb of black 
caviare. A discredited former defence 
minister, Garoufalias, has “ denounced ” 
these goings on and described it as part 
of “‘a systematic plan to stockpile arms 
for the Communists in Greece.” 

Well, you can’t be sure, but my inform- 
ant tells me that the repatriates have 
never been Communist guerrillas but 
are former residents of a large Greek 
community in the Soviet Union, that they 
probably left the Soviet Union because 
they were anti-Communist, that they 
aren't smuggling arms for the Com- 
munists, but simply for profit - and that 
what they are mainly smuggling is 
caviare! 

Mr Garoufalias estimates that 12,000 
“ Greek Communists,” repatriated from 
Eastern Europe since the civil war, will 
have brought back secretly 60,000 guns. 
If this is so, says my informant, they 
will equally probably have brought back 
several hundred tons of caviare. Why, 
he asks, is the price of caviare so high 


in Greece? 
2 e 


More to fight for 


President Makarios of Cyprus and Gen- 
eral Grivas, the former Eoka leader, 
having reportedly hated each other for 
years, are now engaged in a showdown. 
What the outcome will be I don’t know, 
but I care because it has become clear 
over recent months that the Archbishop 
appropriately is a bit nearer the angels 
than the General. 


The basis of their dispute seems to be 
on the interpretation of that pregnant 
word ‘“Enosis.” Grivas wants strict 
“ Fnosis,” which means subservience to 
Greece, partition of the island between 
Greece and Turkey, and Cyprus as a 
NATO base; but Makarios apparently, 
while insisting on the connection with 
Greece, really wants an independent, 
neutral Cyprus, without NATO bases. 


* * * 


A few headaches in Peace News this 
week because of drugs. But that doesn't 
quite mean what you think it means. 
The problem was to find out exactly what 
Dr Leary (see page 3) was charged with. 
American papers have made casual men- 
tion that he was being charged with evad- 
ing taxation on marijuana and left it at 
that. Eventually a friend told me that in 
America marijuana is not exactly illegal 
but does carry a tax of $2,000 payable on 
every ounce carried. Not even the most 
avid smoker would want to pay that price 
for his high. 


* * a 


Talking of the Greeks smuggling in 
caviare, I see that a consignment of 
haggis was seized by French customs 
last Monday on its way to Nice. 


ers set off by assuming De Slade status - 
comp:ete with philosophical notes on the 
nature of the murderer and his social 
position - and ended up with a status 
much less enhanced by the peculiar at- 
traction that sometimes clings to “ evil.” 
Once the baroque layers of their crime 
were stripped away, Brady and Hindley 
came over much more as _ repulsive 
human beings to be pitied, not imitated. 
This is sureiy to the good. No-one in- 
volved with the case or writing about it 
was keen to admit to having or even 
wanting to cater for “ morbid curiosity,” 
yet there is surely a strong case for 
saying that we a!l have “morbid curios- 
ity’ to some degree and it is important 
that it be satisfied by fact rather than 
our imaginations. In the moors case, 
even the small amount of fact that came 
out in the courtroom was enough to 
dispel any romantic notions anvone 
might have had about the murderers. 

I have my own fantasv about the moors 
murders, which has it that the crimes 
were a desperate attempt to regain the 
heroic in a man’s ‘ife. The English 
scene seems to me characterised hy its 
lack of drama: individuals within it feel 
that their lives have no significant mean- 
ing. This could also be described as 
alienation, depersonalisation or, more 
simply, boredom. To escape from it he 
is likely to do all sorts of things from 
committing murder to falling, very 
romantically, in love, from joining the 
army to joining the peace movement, 
from saying prayers to taking drugs. 
Brady and Hindley were less fortunate 
than the rest of us in the routes they 
were impelled along. 

But my fantasies or anyone else’s are 
of little importance in understanding 
the criminal mind. They are only hyp- 
othesis. What should be done now is 
obvious: the imprisoned murderers 
should be encouraged to talk/write down 
their thoughts and impulses as free’v as 
possib'e. Perhaps the kind of evidence 
thus made available might be a first step 
towards filling in the gaps in our know- 
ledge/lack of knowledge of the causes of 
crime. And beyond this, we might begin 
to eradicate the causes, which could 
involve a restructuring of the urban 
living and working patterns of the entire 
nation, and might even lead us to uni- 
lateral disarmament... 


No taxation 
without 
consultation 


from front page 


Wilson, George Brown, James Callaghan 
and Ray Gunter, telling us to work 
harder, spend less and not be “ bloody- 
minded.” 

Such is the state of our politics that the 
Observer can describe the tax as “ social- 
ist,” on the grounds that it will bear 
more heavily on the rich, who spend 
most on “services”; yet nowhere in 
the press has there been any discussion 
of the real objectives of tax policv - 
whether taxation can ever make more 
than a gesture towards socia] justice in 
a mixed economy, or whether a radical 
structural alteration is needed. Perhaps 
such a debate has taken place in the 
Labour Party, but we doubt it. The 
Chancellor’s objective is not socialism, 
but a strong pound, full employment 
and industrial growth; and it is not 
necessary to be a committed socialist 
to feel the loss of those other objectives, 
equality, fellowship, and popular control 
of the means of livelihood. 

A final word: in case anyone thinks 
we are angry at the effect of the tax 
on ourselves, let us make clear that 
Peace News stands to gain (we think) 
from the tax, since producing a news- 
paper counts as manufacturing. But it 
is hard to be grateful when one has 
simply fallen on the lucky side of an arbi- 
trary classification. 


Calvin Hernton 


W.E.B. Du 


A Harlem bookshop 


Bois: 


Negro historian 


and poet 


The Problem of Colour in the Twentieth 

Century, A Memorial to W. E. B. Du 

Bois, (Journal of Human Relations), ed, 
Daniel Walden (Special Issue), Ist Qt., 
1966, V.xiv, N.1, (Central State Univer- 
sity, Wilberforce, Ohio, USA). 


It was a bright sunny day in August, 
1963, that I stood among some one hun- 
dred thousand or more black people 
who, from every state in the Union, had 
gathered on the grounds surrounding the 
George Washington Monument in Wash- 
ington DC, Suddenly there was an inter- 
ruption up on the rostrum where the 
speakers were, someone came forth with 
a piece of paper and read an announce- 
ment over at least a dozen microphones 
en masse: Dr W. E. B. Du Bois Is Dead 
In Ghana. : 
A stillness gripped the air, a stone fe 

upon my Heaet I sank to the ground 
and, as my mind struggled to accept 
what had been said, from behind my 
sun glasses tears flooded my face. Imme- 
diately my mind switched - to protect 
itself I suppose - to an afternoon in my 
second year at college, back down in 
Alabama, when wandering in the library 
I reach up and pulled from the shelves 
a book entitled, The Souls of Black Folk. 
Thumbing through the pages of the book 
I sank to the floor; before I came up for 
air I was half way through the volume 
- tears had washed down my face onto 
the pages. 

I was dumb then, far dumber than I am 
now. But to this day I have never heard 
any man speak with such clarity, facts, 
insights, beauty, strength, prophecy, and 
integrity as the man who wrote that 
book. I had and have read some good 
books - but one did not read this book, 
all one did was pick it up, open its pages, 
look at the words, cock his ears, and 
listen to the man speak. “The Problem 
Of The Twentieth Century Is The Colour 
Line - The Relation Of The Darker To 
The Lighter Races Of Men In Asia And 
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Africa, The Americas, And The Islands 
Of The Seas.” 

Souls of Black Folk was written in 1903. 
The young man who had written it was 
a mere thirty-four years old; already he 
had done more in his life than most 
men do who live to be a hundred. 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois died at the early 
age of ninety-five. Sitting there on the 
ground that August day among the 
thousands of dark people who had come 
to the capital of their lives, hearing the 
announcement of his death, I thought of 
no better thing to do right then than 
to let all two hundred thousand of us 
sink to the grounds, the parks, the 
streets, and sidewalks, and for one hour 
let no word or sound be uttered. A sigh 
moved over the multitude, I saw a man 
fall to his knees, a fat black woman 
raised her arms to the sky and cried out: 
“Oh, Lord, he’s gone!” 


Three years have passed since the march 
on Washington. Within this time 
speeches, eulogies, tributes, memorial 
services, and many more occasions have 
been held in Dr Du Bois’ honour, in 
Asia, Europe, in the Americas, in Africa, 
and in all places of the globe. 


Now a scholarly publication - Journal of 
Human Relations - a quarterly, has dedi- 
cated its first issue of 1966 to the life 
and work of Dr Du Bois. The theme of 
the issue, “The Problem of Colour in 
the Twentieth Century,” derives not only 
from the classic statement made by Du 
Bois at the turn of the century - that 
the problem of the twentieth century 
is the problem of the colour line - but 
it derives also from the actual fact that 
the most pressing crisis of our times 
is the relation of the darker to the 
lighter races of men in Asia and Africa, 
the Americas, and the islands of the 
seas. 


Recognising the sheer impracticability of 
comprehending all that was (and _ is) 
Dr Du Bois (for his energies were seem- 
ingly boundless), the present volume is 
a worthy undertaking of presenting what 
Du Bois was all about, what he did, 
what he inspired, and the sure influence 
of his greatness upon the future of 
mankind, specifically in the arena of 
Goa and non-coloured peoples of the 
world. 


There are some twenty or more articles 
in the journal, several of which are 
from the works of Dr Du Bois himself. 
In “ Prospect of A World Without Race 
Conflict,” which was written during the 
Second World War, Du Bois wrote: 


“Tt is with great regret that I do not 
See after this war, or within any 
reasonable time, the Possibility of a 
world without race conflict; and this 
is true despite the fact that race con- 
flict is playing a fatal role in the 
modern world. 

“The supertragedy of this war is the 
treatment of the Jews in Germany. 
There has been nothing comparable to 
this in modern history. Yet its tech- 
nique and its reasoning have been 
based upon a race philosophy similar to 
that which has dominated both Great 
Britain and the United States in rela- 
tion to coloured people.” 


In this particular article, Du Bois des- 
cribed in broad and yet deep terms the 
phenomena of imperialism, colonialism 
and racism that were then and are now 


being perpetrated by the majority of 
non-coloured people in the world upon 
virtually all of dark humanity; and he 
outlined methods and measures, both 
national and international, that he 
thought intelligent men should institute 
to prevent the continuing danger of 
racialism (colonialism/imperialism) in 
the world. Today, at this present moment, 
men would do well to follow most if not 
all of the principles and suggestions 
that Du Bois outlined in that paper. 
One of the articles in the journal, 
“Emancipation From Prejudice,” by 
Ralph T. Templin, a white missionary 
and a sociologist, sets forth the problem 
of colour and democracy in the world 
in a way that is chillingly challenging 
and, to my mind, absolutely correct: 
“The basic self-deception of the West 
has been ‘freedom’ to subjugate 
others . . . This, I became convinced, 
was not a colour problem. It was the 
great white problem of the world.” 
While I find Ralph Templin's article per- 
haps the best statement on the problem 
of racialism-imperialism in the modern 
world, there are other writings by schol. 
ars and intellectuals, such as Daniel C. 
Thompson, Frank W. Hale, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Joseph Roucek; able articles and 
Papers covering the entire spectrum of 
the white/black problem, both historical 
and contemporary, ranging from such 
topics as “The Rise of The Negro Pro- 
test in America” to the “Pan African- 
ism of Dr Du Bois.” There are also 
various eulogies and tributes to Du Bois 
by such men as Langston Hughes, Arna 
Bontemps, and Roy Wilkins. To my mind 
the best of these pieces is the article, 
“W. E. B. Du Bois,” by Henry Miller, 
extracted from Plexus. 
L, Hanga Golden and Ov. Melikian have 
contributed a balanced description of 
Dr Du Bois as a scientist and a public 
figure, enumerating some of his written 
works and outlining Du Bois’ develop- 
ment as a fighter for oppressed people 
and for the cause of peace on earth. 
No justice can be given here to the 
achievements of Dr Du Bois, for they 
are too numerous, wide and_ varied. 
Among his most famous written works 
are The Souls of Black Folk, The World 
And Africa, Black Reconstruction, The 
Philadelphia Negro, In Battle For Peace, 
and his monumental The Suppression of 
The African Slave Trade To The United 
States of America. Dr Du Bois founded 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured People (NAACP); 
he pioneered the Pan-African Movement 
and many other organisations, confer- 
ences, and movements dedicated to peace 
and honour among mankind. He is the 
winner of, among scores of other prizes, 
awards and honours, the Lenin Peace 
Prize. 
While through the decades Dr Du Bois 
continued to grow and change, he was 
more or less a Marxist all his life. But, 
as reflected in his work and life, he has 
not been a dogmatist about anything 
except his unmitigated commitment to 
truth, justice, and human integrity. It 
is this last quality, integrity, that was 
almost a tangible characteristic in Du 
Bois. Indeed, writes Herbert Aptheker, 
“on this Du Bois was very nearly fana- 
tical. I mean that when he had concluded 
integrity was involved, that settled mat- 
ters for Du Bois; then, no matter what 
the cost, his own course and position 
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were clear.” Doubtless, it was uus quai. 
ity that made Du Bois such a powerful 
scholar and leader among men, and 
distinguished him from the often times 
great but popular type of Negro leaders. 


In truth, there can be no memorial to 
William Edward Burghardt Du Bois. Not 
in the same sense that there are mem- 
orials for a few truly and many merely 
so-called great men. For the greatness 
of Du Bois encompasses the eternal, 
fantastic and immortal spirit of human- 
ity. Read anything that he wrote: no 
matter how impressive the scholarship, 
no matter how charged with facts and 
precision his words, in all that he wrote 
and all that he did, one thing was (and 
is) imminently present - W. E. B. Du 
Bois was a poet! A prophet, a seer. 


The precise, scholastic sinew of his words 
and the sure integrity of his deeds, make 
no sense, no meaning at all, if we ex- 
clude the fact that Du Bois was at core 
a profound poet, in a perpetual agony 
that only he himself knew and lived 
with; and because he was this calibre 
of poet he had to choose not Poetry, not 
the life of a poet, but the words and 
the life of the polemicist, the hard 
scholar, the unrelenting fighter for, not 
his personal life, but for the lives, the 
dignity and freedom of other men, white 
as well as black! And he paid for it. 


Had it not been for the hatred and 
violence and inhumanity heaped upon 
the darker races of the globe, there is 
no doubt in my mind that Du Bois 
would have been one of the greatest 
poets of the last several centuries. But 
as it were he was forever hounded by 
cut-throats and thieves. In his own land, 
at the age of 83, the American govern- 
ment went mad enough to publicly hand- 
cuff this man and march him into the 
feculent halls of fascist hysteria, and 
succeeded in damning itself before the 
world, even the rest of the fascist world. 


This particular issue of the Journal of 
Human Relations, limited as it is, cover. 
ing but a smattering of what Du Bois 
was and what he did, testifies nonethe- 
less that he was not of the usual run 
of great men. The great men that we 
are accustomed to remembering are, 
except for one or two, great only in 
terms of history, which, after all, is 
all one can ask for. 

Du Bois is not merely part of the history 
of North America and Africa, not merely 
part of the history of the world. The 
greatness of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois super- 
cedes, encompasses history, and looms 
as a living light in the stormy conun- 
drums of human destiny. History is of 
the past and perhaps the Present. Des- 
tiny is of all time. 


—_————_ 
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North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 
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North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
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GORDON PETERS’ DEFENCE REVIEW aa fortnightly survey 


Britain’s offer of £1 million economic 
aid to Indonesia has been met with an 
appreciative if somewhat doubtful press. 
It has been seen (by the Observer) as 
the logical sequel to the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s policy declaration that it would 
not be in anyone’s interest for Indonesia's 
fragile economy to collapse, and also as 
a sensible rep:y to hints from Jakarta 
that the new Indonesian regime would 
like to find a peaceful solution of the 
“ confrontation’ with Indonesia. 

Mr Michael Foot said that the offer ac- 
corded with the best traditions of this 
country, and added: “Many of us feel 
that the ending of the dispute with Indo- 
nesia could make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the cure of our economic difficul- 
ties, as weil as assisting theirs.” 

But it is very doubtful whether the 
present regime, apart from appearing 
like.y to save us some cash, is in any 
way preferable to the one that has gone 
before. Even the Observer had quaims: 
it suggests that “‘it made a bad start in 
condoning, and in some Cases, organising 
a massacre of alleged Communists on a 
big scae.” , 

The scale is just coming to light. The 
highest figure quoted by Sukarno is 
87,000; an Indonesian general vouch. 
safed 150,000. Other figures between 
500,000 and a million have been offered. 
We shall probably never know. It is 
possible that the killings were triggered 
by Communist massacres in response to 
the believed success of Colonel Untung’s 
attempted coup at the end of Septem- 
ber; a man who taiked to the Times 
correspondent in Central Java said that 
Communists had killed 800 headmen and 
political and religious leaders, before 
the army arrived. 


Reward for a massacre? 


The soldiers set up joint parties with 
local youth groups, and then started 
the hunt for local Communists: “It was 
quick death, at night. We surrounded 
their homes and killed everyone inside 
. with knives .. . though the troops 
occasionally shot anyone trying to es- 
cape ... In all we killed about 3,000. 
We threw their bodies into the river 
or into the jungle.” When asked whether 
3,000 was not a grim retribution for 800, 
the man smiled and added gently: “‘ We 
had to make sure we got everyone this 
time, so that there would be no come- 
back.” He did not think new debts had 
been opened - “that is why we took 
the whole family.” 
If this number were projected through- 
out Java, the number of dead would 
be astronomical; in Bali bloodshed is 
said to have been terrible, with Com- 
munist leaders killing their own men 
for fear of exposure (though one doubts 
this). The fact remains that many old 
personal scores were also settled, the 
occasion was used by Muslim fanatics, 
inflamed by rural mystics, and that the 
massacres had strong racial overtones, 
the Chinese - normally relatively wealthy 
and easily tarred with communism - be. 
ing the sufferers. 
It is also plain that the army, where 
not actively instigating the murders, at 
least held the ring for them. In Febru- 
ary, reported C. L. Sulzberger in the 
New York Times (13.4.66), public be 
headings were still being held outside 
Ende, capital of Flores Island. Some- 
times the heads were left on the ledge 
of a monument in the town’s central 
square, At Kupang, capital of Indonesian 
Timor, the public is permitted to watch 
the beheadings - but witnesses must take 


Note on the administration 


of justice 
You have no mercy, only justice - 


therefore you are unjust 
- Dostoevsky 


This note is to record, and comment on, 
some background details of one unre- 
markable case at a quarter sessions in 
February 1966, at which a man of 34 
with a long record and a young Irishman 
with a short one were accused of house- 
breaking, and pleaded guilty. 

The older man, G, had applied for legal 
aid before, and, at the committal pro- 
ceedings where he had pleaded not 
guilty in the belief that this would im- 
prove his chance of obtaining aid, it had 
been refused. Shortly before sessions a 
West End solicitor who had become in- 
terested in the case made a request to 
the sessions court, which was granted. 
This might suggest that the two courts 
have different criteria by which to de- 
cide whether to grant aid; or, more cyni- 
cally, that there is one rule for the poor 
who have middleclass friends, and an- 
other for those who have not. The sooner 
the recent recommendations of the 
Widgery committee on legal aid in 
criminal proceedings are implemented, 
that all cases tried at quarter sessions 
should be eligible for legal aid where it 
is needed, the better. 

G’s wife and two of his “ respectable 
friends” came to court to testify on his 
behalf. One of them asked to affirm, 
instead of taking the oath, but when 
the chairman intervened to ask why, he 
was somewhat inarticulate in stating his 
reasons. The chairman cross-examined 
him aggressively, and finally said that 
the court would form its own opinion 
of his evidence with neither oath nor 
affirmation, Presumably the court would 
have formed its own opinion in any case. 
It seems inappropriate for a witness to 
be questioned about his religious beliefs 
in the course of a criminal trial, and 
ridiculous to suggest that a witness who 
repeats the oath parrot-fashion is more 
credible than one who has scruples about 
what he says. 

The Irishman was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, G to eight years’ 
preventive detention. That was all: no 
explanations, not even a homily, just the 
two sentences. 

The chairman had no word for G’s wife, 
against whom there was no suggestion 


of complicity, with whom G had, ac- 
cording to all the evidence, succeeded 
in living a crime-free life for nearly 
three years (his longest spell out of 
prison for many years), and from whom 
he was separating G for (two-thirds of) 
eight years. He might have expressed 
regret, for her sake, at not being able to 
give G another chance. He might have 
said that G’s best hope of reformation 
lay in a sentence that would teach him 
a stern lesson and then help him, 
through the prison department’s “ hostel 
scheme” and compulsory after-care, to 
start afresh. He might have congratu- 
lated Mrs G on helping her husband to 
keep out of trouble for so long, and said 
that he was sure she had done everything 
possible to encourage him to reform. 
(Perhaps he did not think so, but since 
he was not on oath, a compassionate 
white lie would surely not have been 
out of place.) 

A note on this case would not be com- 
plete without mention of the police. The 
detective-constable who gave evidence 
for the prosecution was as helpful as 
possible to the defendant in his answers 
to defence counsel. Both before and after 
the hearing he went out of his way to 
comfort and reassure Mrs G, and he ex. 
plained to her the procedure for appeal- 
ing against sentence. He then drew G’s 
two friends aside and told them of a 
further charge against G. To avoid em- 
barrassment to Mrs G, however (the 
charge involved indecency), the police 
had arranged for the case to be heard 
later, in a different court. Mrs G would 
have to know eventually, but the consta- 
ble told her friends so that they could 
choose a better time to break the news. 
If “to relieve the fatherless and widow” 
means anything, it surely includes con- 
siderateness such as this. (The morality 
of deliberately inflicting temporary 
widowhood, at the risk of destroying a 
marriage, is another question.) 

No doubt the case, the chairman and 
for that matter the detective-constable, 
are not typical, and this description 
proves nothing. It is not intended to; 
but it does raise two questions: are 
the reasons for refusing legal aid al- 
ways fair? and are those who come up 
against the law always treated with due 
courtesy and humanity? 


MARTIN WRIGHT 


part. Apparently, decapitation is favoured 
because the Indonesian animist tradition 
claims that if an enemy’s head and body 
are buried apart, his spirit cannot re- 
turn. A traveller in Central Java was 
told of a buHock cart loaded with human 
heads. 

Yet the Western press in general has 
treated the whole matter as a “ courtesy 
coup.” It is supposed quietly to have 
left President Sukarno with the appear- 
ance of power while stripping him of its 
legality. 

This leaves the question of exactly who 
does have the real power now; the an- 
swer can only be the army, and the 
Muslim extremists. It is for this reason 
that the whole story of the coup looks 
so very doubtful. For the past twenty 
years, Sukarno has held apart factions 
which were always potentially at each 
other’s throats. Although he did not 
exclude Communists from his recent 
governments, their position was by no 
means preponderant, indeed the admis- 
sion of Communists to his cabinets in 
1962 and 1964 was primarily for inter- 
nal consumption, and balanced by a 
strengthening of the army’s influence. 
Nor is it correct to say that “all Indo- 
nesians are leftists”; anti-imperialism 
was scarcely backed by a socialist acti- 
vity at home. There is no necessity for 
nationalism to be left-wing, as anyone 
who remembers Hitler will know. In 
fact, during the elections of 1955 the 
Communists polled only 16% of votes 
while the Nationalist Party got 22.3%; 
they were also beaten by the two Moslem 
parties. Although another election would 
have improved the Communist position - 
that was one of the regime’s reasons 
for not holding one - it seems impossible 
that Communist leaders could have been 
expected to be successful in a coup 
against the might of the army. 

Dr Jan Plouvier, an expert in Indonesian 
history, in a close analysis of the events 
of the September 30 coup, strongly sug- 
gests that it was a sort of Reichstag, a 
coup that was planned to fail. Untung 
was scarcely a leading figure, and chose 
to act precisely when the toughest unit 
that the military leaders had was close 
by. “Only the senseless murder of the 
seven generals seems to disprove that the 


rebels acted in connivance with the 
army as a whole; but even they could 
be made use of as martyrs for the 
cause and victims of communist deprav. 
ity,” he writes. 

Such is the basis for the regime which 
the government of Great Britain has 
seen fit to be the object of its generosity. 
One can only wonder, that if its concern 
was genuinely for the peoples of Indon- 
esia, that the offer was not made earlier. 
If it is expected that confrontation will 
cease as a result of massive Western aid, 
the offer becomes more cynical - per- 
haps we must now call it “ pragmatic.” 
But “confrontation” itself was largely 
a means of disguising the splits in the 
country and keeping communism quiet. 
The massacre of the known leftists will 
do nothing to ease the poverty of the 
Indonesian people, nor to reform the 
economic structure that causes it. There 
can be no doubt that, unless there is 
reform the same strains will occur again; 
no doubt there will be further massa- 


cres. 

So “aid without strings” - when there 
is no guarantee that the aid will get 
to the people who need it - appears as 
just another neo-colonialist trick. A 
truly progressive Indonesia would surely 
turn it down. 


* « « 


The RAF’s nuclear capacity, says the 
Daily Telegraph (4.5.66), will not be 
lessened in the 1970s, and the govern- 
ment’s plan for the rapid development 
of Britain’s new “top secret” all-purpose 
nuclear bombs is being pressed forward 
with all possible speed. 

Although the nuclear-armed Canberras 
are to be withdrawn from Europe, and 
replaced with  conventionally-armed 
Phantoms, at least one squadron of 
F-111s will always be available in Britain 
on nuclear alert duties. They will use 
the new British bomb. 

Where, now, is the “internationalised ” 
deterrent - let alone the total abandon- 
ment of the independent one. The govern- 
ment has realised that internationalisa- 
tion is not on the cards, because of dis- 
agreements in the Alliance over strategy 
and tactics. It is now back on a fully- 
fledged independent course. 


BRITISH VOLUNTEER 


LEGION 


The French Foreign Legion has for many 
wish to disappear from normal work- 
aday life. 


It has been a haven (although exposed 
to sudden storms) for fleeing criminals, 
those deserting marital responsibilities, 
ex-soldiers unable to stomach useful 
labour, and if boys’ comics and romantic 
novelists can be believed, the erring 
sons of aristocrats, as well as an odd 
assortment of multi-national mercen- 
aries. 

With the arrival of the British Volunteer 
Legion on the military scene it may now 
be unnecessary for addicted militarists 
to learn a second language - an un- 
doubted disadvantage for the most en- 
thusiastic volunteer. 

The BVL was founded by Mr Paul 
Daniels, a former army sergeant now 
occupying a more exalted rank as the 
Legion’s recruiting officer and organiser. 
Applicants to join the BVL may write 
for details to “regimental HQ,” a small 
chemical manufacturing firm in Hackney, 
or to Mr Daniels’ Romford home. They 
receive replies informing them that their 
“inquiry is welcomed” and has been 
filed “under the appropriate heading for 
action,” and informing them further that 
the Legion is presently undergoing “ re- 
organisation and streamlining to promote 
efficiency,” so that “a little patience will 
be greatly appreciated.” 


Applicants are expected to fill in a form 
giving details of services experience and 
to answer questions such as ‘Class of 
shot?” and “ What weapons?” They learn 
that all members are covered with 


special insurance and that badges and 
membership cards will be issued “as 
soon as funds permit.” New members 
are asked to pay 10s membership “ but 


only if they can afford it” (no class 
barriers here). 

The potential servicemen may be com- 
forted to learn that “a much-decorated 
ex-Brigadier”’ has joined the British 
Volunteer Legion; unfortunately, how- 
ever, ‘““his name cannot be disclosed at 
this stage.” Additionally, many ‘“ former 
French Foreign Legion men” have 
joined the BVL to boost its estimated 
strength of 2,000 “ soldiers.” 

Although finances do not yet permit the 
BVL to have a badge, it does have a 
motto, ‘“‘ Faith and Honour, Duty and 
Discipline,” and ambitious plans. Mr 
Daniels hopes to obtain Ministry of De- 
fence permission to join the Vietnam 
struggle, and with permission from 
President Johnson added, to join the 
American troops fighting the Viet Cong. 
Previously their fighting plans misfired 
sadly; they had hoped to fight the 
Chinese in the Sino-Indian border dis- 
pute, but (luckily for them, one thinks) 
met with trouble in making firm arrange- 
ments. 

A proposition to fight in the Congo was 
also made to General Mobuto, but the 
General failed to take advantage of this 
fine opportunity. Although at the 
moment the Legion has eyes fixed firmly 
on Vietnam, its registration form states, 
“No members will be compelled to 
accept service in Vietnam,” so presum- 
ably future plans embrace other theatres 
of war. 

If they were ever granted the permission 
they seek, their future activities could 
cause considerable embarrassment to the 
British government, and considerable 
discomfort to their own members. For- 
tunately, permission is most unlikely to 


be granted. 
DAVE SHIPPER 


THE FIGHT 
FORUHE 
VILLAGES 


Vietnamese premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky watches villagers near Quang 
Ngai in South Vietnam digging a 
defensive trench after their village 
had been “secured” from Viet Cong 
occupation by “friendly forces.” 
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Around the 
world 


UNITED STATES ; 
The United States Department of Justice 
has decided to contest one of the results 
of the Alabama primaries. It filed a suit 
in Selma alleging that six ballot boxes 
containing predominantly Negro votes 
had been ignored on a technicality; they 
would have given the moderate candidate 
for the sheriff's office victory over the 
racialist incumbent. 
Federal agents watched proceedings 
throughout the election for the possibi- 
lity of white attempts to tamper with 
Negro votes, exercised in many cases for 
the first time since the Civil War. On 
Friday, a United States district judge 
issued a restraining order to preserve the 
votes and records of the disputed poll. 
- The Times. 


SPAIN 

The leaders of the Barcelona dissident 
student movement, except three who 
are in hiding, were arrested on Friday. 
Reports said that 15 to 20 leaders of the 
“Democratic Students Syndicate of the 
District of Barcelona,” each representing 
a faculty or specialised school, were de- 
tained. 

The authorities are also investigating the 
attitude of 67 professors of Barcelona 
University who last week publicly sup- 
ported the rebellion. - New York Times. 


GERMANY 

The West German Cabinet has decided to 
table a Bill in the Bundestag making 
possible an exchange of newspapers be- 
tween East and West Germany. The Bill 
empowers the government to allow by 
decree the importation of Communist 
publications into the Federal Republic. 
- The Times. 


AUSTRALIA 

The Australian Cabinet has decided to 
give the vote to all conscripts under 21 
who are posted overseas. They will re- 
tain voting rights if they return to 
civilian life before reaching 21. The 
government has been criticised for send- 
ing national servicemen to Vietnam when 
they do not have the vote. - The Times. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
A group of young Czechoslovak “ hooli- 
gans” are to stand trial for causing 
ee disturbances in Prague on May 
ay. Rude Pravo, the Communist Party 
newspaper, reports that they had “ dis- 
turbed public peace, molested peaceful 
citizens, damaged public-owned property, 
and disturbed the night-time quiet.” - 
The Times. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr Laurence Gandar, editor-in-chief of 
the Rand Daily Mail at the opening of 
the congress of the South African Society 
of Journalists, has expressed the fear 
that South Africa might get press cen- 
sorship similar to Rhodesia’s. He com- 
mented on recent actions against press- 
men, and said journalists could not rely 
on much support from the public. “ One 


feels that a large proportion of the 
public has lost spirit and thrown in its 
hand, whether through fear, affluence, 
weariness or disgust.” - The Guardian. 

As one of the sieps to marx the fifth 
anniversary of the Republic, t!e South 
African government intends to grant an 
amnesty to many prisoners. [t has not 
yet been disclosed whether poiit:cal 
prisoners will benefit. . The Guardian. 


ITALY 

A Senate committee has approved an 
amnesty to form part of the celebrations 
marking the twentieth anniversary of 
the liberation; it will cancel about 
1,350,000 crimes, offences and outstand- 
ing cases yet to come before the courts. 
- The Times. 


RUSSIA 

A Soviet writer has received a six months 
suspended sentence for refusing to give 
evidence at the Sinyavsky-Danie: trial 
earlier this year. Igor Galamchuk had 
refused to name the persons through 
whom he had obtained copies of the 
work of Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuri 
Daniel, who were sentenced to corrective 
labour for publishing ‘“ slanders’’ about 
the Soviet Union in the West. - The 
Times. 


ALGERIA 

Political prisoners held in the jail of 
Lambeze, Algeria, have begun a hunger 
strike to attract world attention to their 
case: never Jegally indicted or tried, 
these prisoners have been tortured and 
denied the medical treatment which they 
need as a result. It is reported that 
Ahmed Ben Bella has also begun a 
hunger strike in their support. - The 
Nation, April 25. 


FRANCE 

The Pacifist Union of France has asso- 
ciated itself with a committee which is 
supporting the nomination of Louis 
Lecoin for the Nobel Peace Prize. Louis 
Lecoin, a militant pacifist and _liber- 
tarian, is 78. It is understood that Danilo 
Dolci has also been nominated for this 
year’s prize. 


GHANA 

The Accra Assembly for a World With- 
out the Bomb, the international non- 
aligned organisation which developed out 
of a conference held in Accra in 1962, 
{s looking for new headquarters. The 
new regime in Ghana has withdrawn its 
facilities there, and its gene-a’ recretarv, 
Frank Boaten, has been recalled to the 
External Affairs Ministry. Because v tne 
search for a new host country, the second 
assembly, which was due to take place 
in June-July, has been postponed. 


BELGIUM 

An estimated 30,000 people took part 
in the fourth Belgian youth march 
against atomic weapons, which took 
place in Brussels on April 24. They 
Included 1.500 Spaniards, 400 Germans, 
and a number of British, French, Italian 
and Dutch demonstrators; the latter in- 
cluded fifty ‘“provos,” who brought “a 
somewhat fancy behaviour” to the 
march, and routed thirty young fascists 
who heckled the parade. - From Maurice 
Cosyn. 


Berkeley under attack 


The Senate fact-finding committee on 
Un-American Activities has asserted that 
the University of California’s Berkeley 
campus, under its president Dr Clark 
Kerr, has become a centre for Com- 
munist activity and “the pivotal base” 
for the anti-Vietnam war movement. It 
also alleges that the campus is a centre 
for *‘ sexual deviation.” 


More COs in US 


The US Central Committee for Conscien- 
tious Objectors has opened a branch 
office in San Francisco, to cope with the 
growing demand for information and 
help for conscientious objectors in the 
West Coast area. 

Friendly press coverage recently has led 
to many fresh inquiries from objectors 
throughout the USA, and the CCCO’s 
Handbook for Conscientious Objectors 
has soid out an edition of 11,000 copies 
in less than five months. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
called for legal recognition for those 
who cannot conscientiously fight in Viet- 
nam, even though they do not adopt 
the strict pacifist position which the law 
already recognises. 

During the past eight months, 175 men 
in the US armed forces have written 
to the CCCO for information on con- 
scientious objection, and the March-April 
CCCO Newsletter reports that dozens of 
men have refused further orders when 
their claim for recognition has been 
denied. Some have been sentenced to 
terms of hard labour by court martial. 


Nuclear-free zone in 
Latin America? 


Cautious optimism that a treaty to pro- 
hibit nuclear weapons in Latin America 
may soon become a reality has been ex- 
pressed in Mexico City by the president 
of the 21-nation commission which has 
been debating the issue. 

The governments are being asked to de- 
cide on two basic approaches. One is to 
agree first on a nuclear ban for the 
area with or without the prior agree- 
ment of Cuba, China, France, and other 
big powers or countries with possessions 
in the western hemisphere. Signatories 
wou'd then seek to broaden the treaty 
by attempting to gain inclusion of what- 
ever nations remained outside it. The 
rival approach sponsored by Brazil, 
calls for the ratification of the treaty 
by Cuba, China, and other powers with 
possessions in the western hemisphere 
before the treaty becomes binding. 
The commission has decided to appoint 
a three-nation negotiating committee to 
explore informally with China whether 
she would respect a treaty prohibiting 
ae weapons in Latin America. - The 
imes. 


The committee’s report is said to be 
an answer to Dr Kerr’s comment on a 
previous report, issued last year, as being 
largely inaccurate and based on _ half- 
truths and distortions. 

The committee cites reports of wide- 
spread homosexuality, dances with 
“lewd themes,” and the presentation 
of “disgusting, debased spectacles” on 
the campus; it concluded that under Dr 
Kerr the place ‘sank to a new low.” 
Noting that formerly student organisa- 
tions at Berkeley were not permitted to 
use campus facilities for off-campus poll. 
tical activities, the report states that Dr 
Kerr has eased this rule and thereby 
allowed ‘a left-wing domination of the 
campus scene.” It accuses him of being 
responsible for Berkeley becoming the 
focal point of the Vietnam Day Com- 
mittee and permitting some professors to 
devote class time to protesting against 
American foreign poiicy in violation of 
university regulations. 

Unlike the earlier report, which was 
signed by only two members of the 
Senate committee, this report is signed 
by all five members, three of them Demo- 
crat and the other two Republican. - The 
New York Times. 


Gandhians meet 


From Suresh Ram: The Gandhian work. 
ers of India’s Sarvodaya movement, at 
their 16th annual conference on April 
15-17, resolved to intensify the land gift 
movement, with a target of 50,000 village 
co-operatives (gramdans) by the end of 
the year. 
Jayaprakash Narayan, urging negotiated 
settlement of the Sino-Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan disputes, said that few people 
outside India accepted the Indian case 
against China. Both countries should 
meet and talk “ without any reservations 
or conditions.” The Indian prime minis- 
ter should invite the president of Pakis- 
ton for talks in New Delhi, and the im- 
prisoned Sheikh Abdullah must be re- 
leased: 
“T am persuaded that President Ayub 
Khan had unreservedly accepted the 
new appoach at Tashkent; but he 
seems to have been pushed against 
his will by the implacable anti-Indian 
elements in his country . . . In this 
situation, a meeting with Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi might prove a 
turning point. Without such a meet- 
ing I cannot imagine how the govern- 
ment of India can intelligently deter. 
mine its policy towards Pakistan in the 
coming crucial months.” 
Jayaprakash Narayan also said that it 
was American “dabbling” in south-east 
Asia which helped Chinese expansionism 
to prosper. 
Vinoba Bhave, who for seven months 
has been busy in a concerted drive for 
gramdan in Bihar, did not attend the 
conference, but sent a message of greet- 
ing. 
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April Carter writes on the Grindstone Island experiment 


A defeat for non-violence ? 


The Grindstone Experiment: Thirty-One 
Hours, a report by Theodore Olson and 
Gordon Christiansen, (Canadian 
Friends Service Committee, 1966, 
$2.00.) 
Thirty-One Hours reports an experiment 
in socio-drama organised last summer at 
Grindstone Island, Ontario. The aim was 
to explore the possibilities of civilian 
defence for resisting an occupation or 


coup d’etat. The scenario envisages that 
Quebec breaks away from the rest of 
Canada, and so precipitates civil war. 
Backed by American troops, a right-wing 
Canadian ‘“ Unionist” government seeks 
to gain control over Quebec, and drives 
the legitimate Federal government into 
retreat at Winnipeg. The Unionist gov- 
ernment, now installed at Toronto, be- 
gins to quell dissent, and finding out 


A COMMENT 


FROM GENE SHARP 


The authors have done a very able job 
in describing and analysing “the Grind- 
stone experiment” (although there is 
room for divergence of interpretation at 
certain points). The authors’ work has 
been presented attractively and under- 
standably. 


Contrary to what the authors say, the 
“civilian defence” approach has had 
nothing to do with guerrilla warfare. 


I agree with the authors when they say 
“The whole experiment proved very 
little directly about the value of civilian 
defence ... ,” and would add that the 
experiment has contributed extremely 
little if anything to an understanding 
of the problems of a civilian defence 
policy. 

The authors’ statement that “the at- 
tenders of the summer institutes are ex- 
cellent ‘ subjects’ for such experiments ” 
is rebutted most categorically and con- 
vincingly by their own able description 
and analysis. In my opinion, with indi- 
vidual exceptions, the attenders as a 
whole demonstrated themselves to be 
about the most unsuitable group possible 
for such an experiment. Despite apparent 
careful advance planning, and apparent 
efficient “unionist” participation, the 
“pacifists”” offered no evidence of any 


understanding in depth of civilian de- 
fence or of the technique of non-violent 
action, no significant capacity to cope 
with questions of strategy and tactics, 
and were unable either ideologically or 
psychologically to make advance plans 
and preparations, and also to take or- 
ganisational steps. Almost none of the 
prior conditions for civilian defence were 
present. 

The time may well come when much 
larger experiments and manoeuvres re- 
lated to civilian defence will take place 
involving ordinary people, but I fear 
that “the Grindstone experiment” is 
not a suitable prototype. This experi- 
ment is further evidence that, contrary 
to their own assumptions about them- 
selves, pacifists and peace activists are 
not the most suitable people on whom 
to base non-violent struggle and civilian 
defence. I would strongly counsel that 
future resources and talents be allocated 
for other more fruitful activities. 

Gene Sharp is the author of numerous 
articles and pamphlets on civilian de- 
fence, the most recent of which is “ The 
Political Equivalent of War,” published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for inter- 
national Peace (Housmans, 3s 6d). The 
statement printed here was written for 
the US magazine “ Fellowship.” 


that Grindstone Island is the seat of a 
training programme in_ non-violence, 
sends troops to take over the island. 
For 31 hours the members of the train- 
ing programme try to resist the impo- 
sition of Unionist control. This resistance 
reaches a climax when the defenders 
declare their independence from Union. 
ist rule. The occupying troops treat this 
move as insurrection, to be put down 
by force. After several hours of mount- 
ing tension, thirteen of the defenders are 
killed. At this point umpires called off 
the exercise. 

What did the exercise reveal? In spite 
of the scenario, it revealed very little 
about civilian defence as a strategy of 
national non-violent resistance. The 
group defending the island took it for 
granted that their sole concern was to 
defend the rather nebulous ‘ commun- 
ity’ that happened to be on Grindstone 
at the time, and ignored the hypothetical 
situation in the rest of Canada. More- 
over the defenders themselves were cer- 
tainly not typical of groups likely to be 
involved in national resistance. The 
group was drawn from Quaker and paci- 
fist circles, and notions of “ community ” 
and “truth and openness” dominated 
much of the discussion. When faced 
with an imminent invasion, the group 
instead of making practical preparations 
to meet the emergency tended to discuss 
non-violence in the abstract. 


The socio-drama could possibly be seen 
aS an experiment in non-violence and 
direct democracy. Certainly both were 
upheld strongly as principles of action 
and organisation, to the detriment of an 
effective resistance. Many of the parti- 
cipants concluded that the experiment 
had been a “defeat for non-violence.” 
If so, the main reason seems to have 
been that specific questions like the role 
of sabotage were never resolved, and 
no coherent approach to the occupying 
troops was agreed upon. 


The lack of any strategy of resistance 
in turn stemmed from the insistence of 
some participants that all decisions 
should be made by the group as a 
whoie, which was too large for detailed 
planning. This approach to participatory 
democracy even led to opposition to any 
decentralisation of various tasks. Inter- 
estingly three “ regional groups” which 
were set up immediately made very sen- 
sible decisions. Increasing frustration 
with attempts at decision-making by the 
whole group led to various unilateral 
actions, and eventually planning was 
delegated to a strategy committee. This 
committee’s plan of total defiance, which 
was adopted almost without debate, led 
to the final showdown and killing of 
thirteen defenders. What the exercise 
did demonstrate was not the “ failure “ 
of any particular idea - whether civiiian 
defence, non-violence or direct democra- 
cy . but the importance of how an idea 
is transiated into practice. 


The report leaves open the question of 
how useful socio-drama is. This particu- 
lar exercise seems to be mostly enighten- 
ing about the problems of pacifist politi- 
cal action. But socio-drama might illu- 
minate problems overlooked in theoreti- 
cal analysis. The report describes how, 
in the relations between defenders and 
the occupying troops, both groups con- 
sistently misunderstood each other, and 
interpreted events in the light of their 
expectations. The defenders expected 
brutality, and the troops expected re- 
bellion. As a _ result both sides got 
trapped in rigid, and not entirely ration- 
al, patterns of behaviour, which ended 
in a lot of the defenders being shot. 


This part of the exercise is also the 
most convincing. The authors stress the 
importance of the defenders’ refusal 
to recognise the reality of the occupa- 


continued opposite 


> al Le Fou, directed by Jean-Luc Godard, Cameo 
oly. 
Gatnuel Fuller, making a brief appearance in a 
scene towards the beginning of Pierrot le Fou, ex- 
plains that he is in France to make a film, the 
elements of which will be love, hate, and action; all 
the emotions. The melodramatic plot of Godard’s 
film contains these elements too, but in a comic- 
strip series of incidents, divorced from reality, like 
the characters themselves. 
Belmondo - alias Pierrot, alias Ferdinand - tired of his 
wife, and of her inconsequential, but rich, friends 
and family, seeks refuge first in the pages of Eli 
Faure’s Histoire de !’Art, and then in the arms of 
Karina - alias Marianne - a former mistress, now 
associated with a gang of gun-runners. 
Since the film is concerned (if this is not too positive 
a word) with displaying, not analysing, these two 
characters and their relationship, anything relevant 
or not.is permissible. And so we are treated in one 
scene to Belmondo parodying Michel Simon; in an- 
other to Belmondo and Karina acting a charade around 
the war in Vietnam for the benefit of a group of 
American tourists. 
This scene typifies the attitude of Ferdinand and 
Marianne. Their revolt against society is non-selective 
and lacks political sense. The illusory freedom they 
achieve is gained only by ignoring the fact that it 
is lacking in reality in their lives. Marianne seems to 
realise this when she points out that the police will 
not be interested in their activities, since they are 
the sort whom the police allow to destroy themselves. 
ue this distinction is otherwise not admitted by the 
m. 
Ferdinand and Marianne are seen romantically. They 
walk or sing themselves through a number of situa- 
tions, precipitated principally by Marianne, who needs 
constant external stimulus, as distinct from Ferdinand, 
who wants only to be allowed to explore his inner self. 
Mutually destructive they are necessary to each other; 
after killing Marianne, Ferdinand himself commits 
bio and their spirits are reunited on the sound- 
track. 
One of the few pleasures of this film, which is con- 
stantly and irritatingly aware of itself, is the colour. 
But neither the colour nor the cinemascope process is 
used with any degree of novelty, and although the 
often brilliant colours and simply-constructed shots in 
the scenes of action maintain the comic-strip image, 
which is complimentary to the often violent tenor of 
the film, this is disrupted by Ferdinand’s continual 
philosophising, and by scenes with a more sentimen- 
tal content. 
The film never attains the unity of form and content 
achieved for example, in The Knack. Pierrot le Fou 
remains in the main line of Godard’s. work; the use 
of coiour has not marked a new departure. 


Alan Munardiere 


Comic-strip emotions 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.!, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Personal 


BACHELOR, humanitarian (29) hairdresser, 
seeks contact with idealistic, genuinely lonely 
woman, with view to matrimony. Past unim- 
portant. Box 440. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
nee International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
x. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


YOUR ODDMENTS of jewellery bring food and 
shelter to destitute children and old people. 
We get good prices. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Road, Ealing, W5. 


Publications 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Nl at 12s yearly or is (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Qb- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


Situations vacant 


RESPONSIBLE YOUNG GIRL urgently secks 
post as mother’s help. London area preferably. 
Box 439. 


Accommodation vacant 


STRANGE ROOM, quite large, about £3 10s inc 
gas, elec, share of kit and hath. Islington. 
CAN 0310 or TER 4473 (day). 


D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Mature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldanian Road, N.1. 


13 May, Friday 


LONDON N3. 8 pm. 3 Hendon Avenue (near 
Finchley Central tube). Dr John Swomley 
of Kansas City USA on ‘“‘ The Triple Revolution 
and Non-violence,’’ FoR, CND, SoF. etc. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart. Poetry and 
Sab jazz: John Surman Quartet. “NOW! 
ub, 


14 May, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 4, 2.30 to 5.30 and 6.30 to 8.30 
Pm. La Boheme, Aston St (behind Central 
Fire Station). West Midlands C.100 quarterly 
mtg. Details: Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tam- 
worth, Staffs. 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. assemble Marble Arch for 
march Oxford Street, Bond Street, Haymarket. 
4 pm Trafalgar Square rally to demand a 
British lead for peace in Vietnam, disarmament 
etc. YCND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice," 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


A defeat for 
non-violence ? 


continued 


tion, which they think forced the troops 
to “teach” the defenders this reality, 
by force if necessary. Perhaps other 
socio-drama exercises cou!d test this kind 
of deduction from one experiment. 

If the results of such an experiment are 
to reach a wider audience, the way the 
report is presented is obviously import- 
ant. Thirty-One Hours is often written 
in unnecessarily involved and abstract 
language; for example one has to unravel 
the meaning of “the pedagogical motif 
of the Unionists.” Perhaps to liven up 
the presentation, the report becomes too 
melodramatic in other parts; there is a 
rather startling comparison of the situa- 
tion of the Grindstone defenders to the 
Warsaw Ghetto and Auschwitz, which 
has no basis in the actual scenario or 
the exercise as it developed. 

The narrative of the exercise is also 
rather off-putting. The authors are ex- 
tremely critical of the defenders’ at- 
tempts to reach decisions through parti- 
cipatory democracy, and this criticism 
permeates the narrative. It gives an im- 
mediate, possibly not quite fair, impres- 
sion of the total inefficiency of the de- 
fenders, and the futility of the whole 
exercise. A brief account of the scenario 
- tucked in at the back - and of the main 
events of the exercise, right at the begin- 
ning, would help a lot. 

This experiment obviously made a deep 
impression on those taking part. Future 
Grindstone exercises may be able to 
have a much wider impact. 


[LP Summer School 
Bangor 


(overlooking Menai Straits 
and Snowdonia) 


Socialist holiday. Lectures. 

Single rooms. 

Bookings for 1 or 2 weeks. 

Apply: Thomas, Flat 3, 

Elthorpe Crescent, Gerrards Cross, Bucks 


15 May, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,”’ 
Old St. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON Wl. 2.30 pm _ assemble Speakers 
Corner, Marble Arch for march to Polish em- 
bassy to protest about arrest of nine socialists 
in Warsaw. Organised by ‘‘ United Libertarian 
and Socialist Defence Committee.” 


18 May, Wednesday 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Lunch 
meeting. Ambrose Appelbee on ‘‘ Law Reform 
for Women."’ Womens International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 


OXFORD. 7 pm. Town Hall. Inaugural meeting 
Oxford YCND. Speakers: Olive Gibbs, Mervyn 
Rice, All welcome. CND. 


19 May, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Bill Gotch: ‘* Elizabeth Fry.'’ PPU. 


20 May, Friday 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Free Trade Hall. Dr 
Swomley (US), Prof Heydorn (W. Germany), 
Stan Orme, Iris Murdoch, Ernie Roberts, Rev 
J. Vincent, Donald Pennington. Also the Bacup 
Coconutters. Tickets 2s (youth Is). 14 Tib Lane, 
Manchester 2. N W CND. 


21 May, Saturday 


EXETER. 2.30 pm assemble Princesshay for 
anti-conscription march through city centre 
visiting Navy, RAF and Army Information 
orice: 4.30 pm. Public meeting Princesshay. 
CND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,’’ 
Old St. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


22 May, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London behest 
Old St. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges), ‘* Family 
Service.’’ Order of the Great Companions. 


23 May, Monday 


LONDON Nl. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Monday forum: ‘‘ Community 
Action.’’ Workshops. 


26 May, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Joan Delues: ‘‘ Quakerism.’* PPU. 


27-30 May, Fri-Mon 


SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY Whitsun Peace 
on Earth pilgrimage. See details for individual 
days. Christian CND. Enquiries to 38 Sutton 
Road, London N10. 


TV pacifism 


Hazel McGee writes: A. J. P. Taylor's 
TV Times article introducing last Wed- 
nesday’s Rediffusion production When 
the Saints Go Marching In gave grounds 
for hope, despite the innuendo of the 
title. But we need not have bothered. 
The programme seemed to have been 
conceived and presented in two halves: 
the two sections were so different in 
approach and so badly linked that one 
almost feels there were two production 
teams involved. 


The first half, despite the gimmicky pre- 
sentation, almost came off. A team of 
actors and a few filmed interviews com- 
bined to give an impression of the paci- 
fist movement from the introduction of 
conscription in 1916 to the end of World 
War II. The emphasis, particularly at the 
beginning, was on the reason why the 
few pacifists held out as they did; and 
they were granted the right to their 
opinions. 


An insufferable long-haired young man 
in sweater and (for some unexplained 
reason) CND badge acted as “ devil's 
advocate,” interrupting rudely, but at 
times making pertinent points. On the 
whole, however, his presence tended 
only to distract and annoy, and if he 
was supposed to represent CND youth, 
then God help CND. 


Which was roughly the theme of the 
second half. No more was heard of the 
pacifist movement as such, the concen- 
tration now being on the political success 
and failure of CND and the Committee 
of 100. The reasons for the protests 
became irrelevant; and conscience, pre. 
viously respected, was derided or ig- 
nored. Not one of the few interviewees 
was asked why he was in the movement. 
The “devil's advocate’? seemed unable 
to decide his role; one moment he was 
screaming inanely for action at any 
price, the next we were informed, per- 
fectly seriously, that the unilateralist 
movement would have captured the 
Labour Party and therefore political 
power had it not been for the advent of 
the Committee of 100. 


Inevitably, there were several inaccu- 
racies: it was implied that CND folded 
in 1963; the reasons for Greek Week 
were completely misunderstood; the 
effect of the Spies for Peace on morale 
and activity was ignored; Wethersfield 
was not even mentioned; Canon Collins 
gave a misleading account of his part 
in the first CND rally; and so on. A few 
relatively unimportant anecdotes such as 
the movement's “discovery” of Alder- 
maston were dwelt on at length, and the 


Russell/Collins feud expanded to the 
point of tedium. More important, the 
attitude of the second half was to deride 
and ridicule what was in the first half 
presented as a tenable point of view. 
It is no wonder that A. J. P. Taylor’s 
name was conspicuously absent from the 
credits. What was astonishing was to 
see David Boulton, a former editor of 
Sanity, co-operating in this superficial 
nonsense. 
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Peace News 
ANNUAL MEETING 


2.30 pm Saturday 21 May 


Westminster Friends Meeting House 
52 St Martins Lane, London WC2 


(one minute from Leicester Sq stn) 


There will be a full opportunity to 
discuss with Peace News directors and 
staff all aspects of the paper, of Hous- 
mans Bookshop, and the other activities 
of Peace News Ltd. 


LOCAL & HOME COUNTIES CHINAS GLASS PACKED 


RHODESIA 
—no sell out! 


Minority rule, police state 
must go now! 
To tell you how 


IAN MIKARDO, MP 
John Ryan, MP, Judy Todd, 
Nelson Samkange 

Chairman: Fenner Brockway 


CAXTON HALL 
7.30 pm, Tuesday 17 May 


Organised by 
Movement For Colonial Freedom 
374 Grays Inn Rd, WC1 (TER 0642) 


é | renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Oxford Vietnam Peace Movement 


Open meeting to discuss protest action 


Wednesday May 18, 8 pm. 
Friends Meeting House, 43 St Giles 


PEACE NEWS urgently needs a subscription clerk/general assistant. 
Willingness to help with evening activities, driving ability, accurate 
record keeping, typing and good time keeping will be as important as 
interest in the work. Monday-Friday 9.30 am to 6 pm. Wage at Peace 
News scale. Please write stating previous experience, other qualifications 
and age to the Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


parade. 


Arranged by the Peace Pledge Union, 6 Endsleigh St, London WC1 
Enquiries to above address or telephone EUSton 5501 


Write to PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1 
Please send details of SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES march on May 28 


INDIO otra c once sca ce smite screen ncs ssnsmnceces Meneses sae oteaecssert tertescee-ntethecencestels ster Cettncteeeet: seers 


Swords into ploughshares 


March for life in dramatic form 
SATURDAY 28 MAY at 2 pm 


Assemble Porchester Hall, Porchester Road, 


London, W2 (near Royal Oak stn) 
Route: Paddington, Edgware Road, Marble Arch, through West 
End, Whitehall and back to Speakers Corner Marble Arch. 


All equipment provided to depict Man the Toolmaker and Man 
the Warmonger, including masks, picture posters and leaflets. 
Men, women and children are needed for this “ come to life” 


FA COU ORR onsen oie eee sa covesceqsarcinesottctescocaccst tts secsectassceccasectocsces Mee temeetettttaericeetteetten 


one 
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New King Hill action 
at minister's house 


Homeless families from the Kent County 
Council hostel at King Hill will mount a 
demonstration at the house of Kenneth 
Robinson, the Minister of Health, on 
Sunday, May 22. They will be asking 
him to take action to end the 9-month- 
old dispute over the hostel rules. 

Last week the KCC won a High Court 
action giving it the right to evict 31 
families who have stayed in the hostel 
longer than the three months the coun- 


Against the 
Vietnam war 


Hampstead Labour Party, in a resolu- 
tion moved by the secretary, John 
Keohane, and passed by the General 
Management Committee, has undertaken 
to “re-examine its relationship with the 
national Labour Party” if the British 
government makes any military commit- 
ment in the Vietnam war. It will invite 
other constituency parties to do the 
same. Mr Keohane has described the 
resolution as “* not just an empty threat.” 


The information officer for Haringey and 
Enfield area CND, Barry Collie, who 
is a Labour Party member, has been 
reprimanded by Wood Green Labour 
Party’s GMC for writing to the local 
paper during the general election, say- 
ing that he was thinking of not voting, 
because of the government's policies on 
Vietnam, immigration and incomes. An 
executive committee vote for his expul- 
sion was reversed. . 
The Friends Peace and International 
Relations Committee has issued a strong- 
ly worded statement urging an end to 
British support for America’s policy in 
Vietnam. It speaks of being “ grieved 
and saddened by the grave moral deca- 
dence” of the United States, and says 
that “intensification of terror closes the 
way toa genuine peace.” 


Thirteen students from Leeds University 
were arrested last Thursday during pro- 
tests about the war in Vietnam; they 
were among 70 students outside Leeds 
town hall, where the Duchess of Kent 
was being installed as chancellor of the 
university, and Michael Stewart was re- 
ceiving an honorary degree. They were 
charged under an act of 1371 for be- 
haviour “calculated to cause a blemish 
of the peace”; all are pleading not guilty, 
and there is reported to be widespread 
feeling among students that the arrests 
were unjustified. 

The same evening, 100 students demon- 
strated in sympathy with those arrested, 
and against the granting of a degree to 
Stewart. The next day, a meeting of 
150 students demanded that students 
should have some control over the grant- 
ing of honorary degrees. A defence fund 
has been opened to cover legal costs; its 
address is Vietnam Aid Fund, Leeds 
University Union, Leeds 2. 


t 

Workers’ control 

A conference on workers’ control in 
industry is to be held in Nottingham 
on June 25-26, It is the latest in a series 
of seminars and conferences held by 
advocates of workers’ control; it is or- 
ganised by the Centre for Socialist Edu- 
cation. 

The past activity has resulted in de- 
tailed plans for workers’ control being 
prepared for several industries - for 
instance, steel, the docks, the Hull bus 
system. Now the theme of industrial 
democracy is being taken up more wide- 
ly: recently the Daily Mail reported that 
key trade union bodies were demanding 
workers’ councils to administer new 
nationalised industries. The June confer- 
ence is to co-ordinate work already done 
and to work on detailed plans for the 
future. 

There will be some accommodation in 
Nottingham available for early appli- 
cants. The conference fee will be 5s: 
applications to Geoff Coggan, 47 Brindley 
Road, Bilborough, Nottingham. 


cil allows. The families intend to resist 
the evictions which are now likely at 
the end of May; they are supported by 
the Friends of King Hill. 

An article by Colin McGlashan in the 
Observer of May 8 (now reprinted by 
the Friends of King Hill as a leaflet) 
pointed out that to evict the 31 families 
and take into care their 105 children 
would cost £1,000 a week, far more than 
the cost of housing the families rent- 
free. Saying that Kent had “failed the 
homeless for years,” the article referred 
to the families’ campaign as a “ fight for 
humanity against red tape,” and called 
the Friends of King Hill “ friends, ad- 
visers and .. . social case-workers to the 
homeless.” 

Kenneth Robinson has already twice 
asked the Kent County Council to re- 
view the three-month limit and the rule 
which prevents husbands from living 
at the hostel; the families now intend to 
ask him to instruct the KCC to alter the 
rules. They point out that in the High 
Court case, the judge emphasised that 
it was not his concern to adjudicate on 
the rules, but that this was a matter 
for the Minister of Health to decide. 
The May 22 demonstration will assemble 
at 3 pm at Kentish Town Underground, 
for a march to Mr Robinson’s house, 12 
Grove Terrace. Further information from 
the Friends of King Hill, c/o 5 Clock 
House Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Vagrant’s shelter 


A London shelter for vagrant women and 
girls is likely to be opened in the 
autumn by Christian Action. At a press 
conference last week, plans were an- 
nounced for the shelter, which will be 
close to Waterloo Station, where many 
vagrants sleep. 
Mr Leslie Tuft, a professional social 
worker, said that during three years 
spent exploring ‘untouched need” in 
London, he had realised that female 
vagrants were most acutely in need of 
help. It was difficult to say how many 
of them there were in London - the 
most he had seen in one single night 
at Waterloo was 26 - but the individual 
problems were worse. Homeless destitute 
women were much more disturbed than 
men. 
The proposed shelter would offer free 
lodging, refreshments and other services, 
24 hours a day; women needing help 
would be put in touch with whatever 
specialised social service was necessary, 
but there would be no attempt to hold 
them or direct them against their will. 
The shelter was needed because the 
existing statutory and voluntary services 
did not always have the necessary in- 
sights to help, and part of its function 
would be to revitalise those services 
which were reluctant to help destitute 
women. Mr Tuft hoped that there would 
be maximum liaison between the shelter 
and the social services, and pointed out 
that Lambeth Borough Council had al- 
ready shown a sympathetic interest in 
the project. Mr Tuft thought that the 
shelter would be able to do most for 
women made homeless temporarily, and 
for psychologically disturbed women; less 
could be done for “ inveterate vagrants.” 
At the very least, he hoped that some 
women’s lives could become less chaotic 
and more comfortable. 
The shelter would provide accommoda- 
tion for 20 women; there was a similar 
problem in other large cities, and this 
was just a first step. The project would 
be financed from Christian Action’s 
Homeless in Britain Fund, and a public 
appeal would also be launched. 
An article by Mr Tuft, describing the 
lives of some of the women he met 
during his research, is published in the 
Spring 1966 issue of Christian Action 
(2s 6d from 2 Amen Court, EC4). The 
issue also contains a full account of re- 
cent developments in South Africa, with 
an account of the situation in the Trans- 
kei and a comment by Diana Collins on 
me ae of the Defence and Aid 
und. 


YOUTH MARCH FOR PEACE 


Saturday 14 May 


Organised by YCND, now at 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl, and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin Press Ltd, 


CONCORD VIEWING SESSION 


Vietnam protests 


on film 


Bob Overy writes: Concord Films, the 
non-profit making trust which distributes 
films to peace groups and many educa- 
tional institutions, held a film-viewing 
session in co-operation with the Society 
of Friends in London last week to 
publicise some of its most recent ac- 
quisitions. 

The most obviously useful film for peace 
groups showed American students on 
the streets against Johnson’s Vietnam 
policies. The title, Hot Dam, is presum- 
ably derived from Norman Mailer’s fam- 
ous indictment of the President casting 
round for an issue that will distract the 
American public’s attention from civil 
rights: ‘Hot damn. Viet-Nam!” To my 
knowledge, Concord have no films of 
the Vietnam war. They have at least 
two others on American student pro- 
tests: The Berkeley Rebels and Decision 
in the Streets. This can be an advantage 
if peace groups will consider that Viet- 
nam atrocities are to be seen on the 
TV most nights and that these breed 
mostly despair; whereas US anti-war pro- 
tests are seen less often and (apart from 
Buddhist demonstrations) could be the 
single most encouraging factor towards 
ending the war in Vietnam and reviving 
the British protest movement. 

The film I liked best was Parade . an 
unsubtle and brashly oversimplified con- 
trast between police, high court judges 
and the military on parade, and what 
they exist to do (to coerce peaceful de- 
monstrators, to enact the death penalty, 
to murder at the will of politicians). I 
relished particularly the shots of be- 
medalled policemen in ranks on parade. 
Thanks a Lot is a fragmentary satire 
which tries to show how children are 
conditioned to militarism. It was rather 
too American for me in many of its 
references. I suspect this is a film- 
maker’s film. 

Erasmus is well-made in illustrating what 
appear in the film to be the banal aphor- 
isms of an anti-life, anti-war 15th century 
monk writer-traveller. The shots of war 
are among the best I have seen. This is 
in most part a film for those who want to 
congratulate themselves on having the 
right prejudices. 

And I am afraid that The Seeds of To- 
morrow was similar. The American 
Friends Service Committee are shown 
to have done some magnificent com- 
munity organisation in the impoverished 
suburbs of Dacca in East Pakistan; but 
the impression is given that the indigen- 
ous Bengali community virtually didn’t 
exist before the Friends arrived. “ All 
over the world new nations are emerg- 
ing,”” says the commentary patronisingly, 
and this sort of attitude is maintained 
throughout. This is a 30-minute com- 
mercial. 

I liked the “ This Week ” TV-film Jamaica 
better. This is another James Cameron 
venture. A slick, professional demonstra- 
tion of the knife-blow that the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Act has provided to 
Jamaican plans for economic _better- 
ment. With 15% permanently unemploy- 
ed and 25% unemployed at some time 
in every year, the political leaders are 
bitter that their projected emigration 
target of 10,000 a year indefinitely, has 
been ruthlessly cut down. What I was a 
bit dubious about was the way Cameron 
dismissed the “ Back to Africa” religious 
sect of the unemployed, which is develop- 
ing as a possible organised terrorist 


French tests 


An_ad hoc meeting was held on Tuesday 
in London by people concerned about the 
proposed French H-tests this summer. 
Various wide-ranging proposals were 
made and another meeting to decide pos- 
sible action will be held at Peace News 
on Tuesday next, 17 May, 6.30 pm. 
Anyone not able to come should contact 
John Rety, c/o Peace News. 


* Against British support for US war 
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threat to political stability, as without 
“political sense," as a creature of 
“dreams” and “ fantasy.” Can a politi- 
cally significant movement really be 
said not to make political sense? Politics 
is built on dreams. ; 
Finally, The Hole is a superbly original 
cartoon film about the dangers of acci- 
dental war. Everybody should see it; 
but beware - it is an art-film and better 
seen I am sure in a cinema than at an 
improvised film show. Concord’s Eastern 
European films still seem to me to be 
more simply effective. Try Attention, 
The Iron Helmet, Red Stain, and The 
Magician. The Concord catalogue is ob- 
tainable from Concord Films Council, 
Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


‘Miss Victim’ at 
PPU pageant 


The choice between the weapon and 
the tool is the theme of a “march in 
dramatic form” which the Peace Pledge 
Union is holding on Saturday, May 28 
in central London. 

A leaflet advertising the march, after 
an outline history of civilisation, says 
that “man has the power, the brain and 
the ability to create peace and a society 
which could overcome conflict without 
war.” On the march, men who have 
favoured using weapons to “ preserve 
life” will be presented not as militarists, 
but as sheep, using masks. There will 
be posters depicting alternatives like 
“health not famine,” “live child or 
dead child” and “tractors not tanks”; 
and there will be a section of beauty 
queens called “Miss Victim” (with 
skull masks), Miss Korea, Miss Cuba, 
Miss Congo ete. 

The march will assemble at Porchester 
Hall, Porchester Road, W2 at 2 pm (Un- 
derground: Royal Oak), and disperse 
after -a five-mile walk at Marble Arch. 
Further details from PPU, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London WC1 (EUS 5501). 


News in brief 


A new Sikh temple at Coventry has had 
many of its blue glass windows smashed 
and swastikas daubed on doors and walls. 
- Daily Mail. 

More than 1,000 students marched to 
the Soviet embassy on Sunday, to present 
a petition signed by 5,000 students ask- 
ing for equal religious and cultural rights 
for Jews in Russia, the eradication of all 
manifestations of anti-semitism, and the 
right of emigration for all Jews who 
wished to leave. The petition was re- 
jected by the embassy on the grounds 
that there was no Jewish problem in 
Russia, - The Times. 

An apology was made by the army on 
Monday because “ over-enthusiastic” 
troops on a secret exercise in Wales held 
up civilians at gun-point and interroga- 
ted them in-a search for “enemy” 
soldiers disguised as civilians. 

An all-party motion pressing for amend- 
ment of the 1965 Race Relations Act 
is to be presented in the House of Com- 
mons, following the decision last week 
by Sir Dingle Foot, the Solicitor-General, 
that criminal proceedings under the 
Act would not be justified against the 
periodical, The British Independent, pub- 
lished by the Racial Preservation Society. 
- The Times. 

The first six of what may be hundreds 
of complaints from the Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination were sent to the 
Race Relations Board last week. A CARD 
spokesman said that 10,000 complaint 
forms had been printed and sent to 
members: ‘ We know that discrimina- 
tion exists. It is purely a question of 
documentation.” Sunday Times. 


Assemble 2.30 pm, Marble Arch. 

March Oxford Street, Bond Street, Hay- 
market. 

Rally 4 pm, Trafalgar Square 

Leading speakers 


